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These exquisite Lyrics were written for Heath's Book of Beauty, to illustrate | 


a portrait ; but being excluded in the arrangement of that charming volume for 
publication, they have been kindly given to the Literary Gazette. Our readers 
must, under the circumstances, fancy a likeness to which to apply them—Londox 
Literary Gazette. 
When do I think of thee 7— 
When think I not ? 
Thou art, whate’er may be, 
Stull unforgot. 


Does the sweet morning rise, 
Bride-like, from sleep, 
When their first revelries. 
Bird and bee keep, 
Singing out joyously 
In the green tree? 
Then, when my hopes are high, 
Think I of thee. 


When, in the languid noon, 
Lip and eye close— 

When, like a fairy boon, 
Sweets leave the rose— 

Then life’s enchanted stream, 
Lovely and lone, 

Mirrors a name and dream—- 
Both are thine own. 


When the chill midnight bids 
Dark shadows lour— 
Tears in the fragrant lids 
Of each pale flower— 
Then, O how mournfully ! 
Think I of thee— 
So darkly our destiny 
Closes round me? 


Fate has one hope for me, 
Life but one lot : 
When do I think of thee '— 


When think I not ? L. E. &.. 





These are the words, the burning words, 
I used to breathe long, long ago ; 

My lute has lost its early tone, 
My lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no more as I have sung; 

My lute and love are separate now— 
'Tis taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 

My first and dearest dream depart : 
Oh! love has only left my lip, 

To sink the deeper in my heart. 


I cannot bear to sing of love : 
It seems like sacrilege to me, 
To let a cold and careless world 
Hear words which only are for thee. 
—>— 


L. E. I 


UDE'S COOKERY---NEW EDITION. 
The French Cook. By Louis Eustache Ude, Maitre Hote! at Crockford’s Chas 
house. The Twelfth Edition. With an Appendix of New Receipts. 880. 
pp. 453. London, 1833. Ebers and Co. 


Ecce aterum coqguinus. Hail, Louis Eustache Ude! well-encountered empe- 
ror ef the kitchen! Glad are we to greet thee in a new and most seasonable ede 
tion, garnished with many new and most scasonable dishes. Ever, O Louis! hast 
thou been first favourite of ours ; putting to flight the pseudo preparations of 
Dictionary Dolby, the quaint cursimerve of Kitchener, and all the inferior produc- 
tions of inferior artists. Delicious, we doubt not, is thy Matelotte of Soles a la 
Normande, “the best way of dressing fish that can be imagined,” (¢hysel/ pas- 
sim); exquisite thy “ Puree of truffles,” which willdo credit to any artist who 
will dress it judiciously” (thine Appendix); perfect thy “ Poulet Nouveau 4 
!’Algérine ;”’ ravishing thy Russian ice ; and thy new “ Souftle”’ quite the pota- 
to. In short, thy work, attractive before, is now doubly so; and thy twelfth edi- 
tion has eleven new receipts, each of which is worth the price of thy whcle vo- 
lume. 

Seriously, the present edition is a great improvement upon the preceding ones, 
and contains some novel inventions for tickling the palate, which, having passed 
the critical ordeal of the sarour of Crockford’s, cannot fail, we suppose, of pleas- 
tng the less fastidious million. In a former Number we gave some of Ude’s good 
things of another kind, under the title of Udeana ; we shall now present our read- 
ers with a few others that have reached us. 
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boast that I was the first to discover your now universally acknowledged merit.” 
“Your taste, my dear lord,” modestly answered his cadevant cook, ‘1s alene 
capable of fully appreciating my merit. 
who could understand me.” 

Some ef the original recepts having reached us, we avail ourselves of them to 
give a specimen or two of their peculiar phraseology ; and with a foreseeing ap- 
petite dismiss the author to the kitchens of ail our readers. For our own pari, 
we should not care how often 

‘We dined with this Nongtongpaw.” 


Soles matelotte Normande.—Skine and cut all the fine of avery fresh soles, 
take out the bonne, and put in room of the bone the folowing appareil, chop 
siparately, very fine, about a dozaine of mushroos, several branche of persiey, 
and only one chalotte, chopped very fine, put those three sortes in a stewpan 
with two onces of fresh butter, litle salt, pepper, and very litle peuder of spices, 
stare that in the fire till the erbes are donne about five or six minute, then break 
two egg, and put the yoke of thei in the erbes, let them donne in the fire 1-2 
minute, then put that in a platte to cool, when quiette cold, put somme of it in 
the side of the soles, put the soles in a dish or sauty-pan, moisten the sules with 
a glasse or two of white wine, one glass for one sole, more if more soles, pouder 
over the soles little salt and pepper, and covered the soles with a buttered white 
paper to prevent the fish go get brown, let it boiled in the owen only six or seven 
minute according to the size of the soles, but mind, when the soles are to much 
done they are dry and good for nothing, this isthe perfection of the dish, as soon 
of the soles are dry the matelotte is not goud. 

Sauce and Ragout for the mateloltc Normende.—If you have no sauce maid, 
what is termed in cookery, sauce tourné; proced as folow, put in a stewpan a 
few small bit of hem, one bunch of perseley and green onion seasoned with 
thime, bay leave, one cloye, and litle mace, mind that those ingredien dont comme 
out of the bundle, a dozaine or more mushroom turned very white, a bit of but- 
ter, put the stewpan on a moderate stove till the musroom are ferme, put two 
spoone full of good flour, let the flour fried till it comme white, then moisten this 
with good broth, and the liqueur, of two dozaine of oister that yous have boiled 
before, let the sauce boiled on the side of the stove, with a cover on the stewpan, 
to scume the butter and the scume that will comme on the top of the sauce, put 
salt and pepper, to it, when the sauce dont taste the flour, take out the ham and 
the bundle, had to the sauce the wine where the sole have been in the oven, then 
boils the sauce to the consistancy to had to the fish, put a thickening of three egg, 
a drop or two ef double cream. When the egg are well done in the sauce, had 
again a bit of rew butter, very little jus of half lemon, put the oister in the ra- 
gout, and pour ever the soles that you have dished in the dishes to serve them, 
mind this dish well donne is the best dishes of fish ever was dressed but by par- 


ticular in all the observation, if you dont cover the sauce when in the side of the | 


stove, they never scume well. When muscie are good you must have somme ; 
clean them, boiled them in their one liqueur, and take out the shell, and mind their 
is no crab in it and put somme in the rageut. 

Beef @ la Napelitaine —Take out the tiet of ene iom of beet, tom and romp — 
be particular to left in it somme of the swet both side, then trim the nerve and 
have it whell larded with good bacon, I said good bacon—because when the filet 
of beef is not larded with the good part of the bacon, the bacon melt, and nothing 
remain in the top of it; the bacon as a marque in the fat, you never must use 
above that marque, the one under the marque is for larding, and the auther above 
for the bardes and for covering the game and fowles&. When the filet is weli 
larded, put it in a large flat dish with branch of persley, slices of onion, little gar- 
lick, thime, bay-leawe, clove, mace, pepper, sweat oi!, no salt Lecause the salt 
pull out the juice of the meat, only oi! to covered the nieat From the inflection 
ef the air, then deep a paste brush in oi! and rub the beef with the oil all rond, it 
will be suficient, but turn the filet in the herbes every day, if he is larded two day 
before is more tender, to braize it you put it in a vessel long enough to put it 
exty, had to it a few stice of godd ham, few beet of veal, three or four large 
oon, a botel of lunel im vine, salt and pepper and the erbes that whas in the ma- 
rade ; braize that About two hour in a slow fire, when vou truste a packtread 


nédle in it and, if it grew and comme out easy, take out al) the liqueur reduce it 


| tathe consistancy of giace, glace the filet with that glace, and with the Rest had 


It is pretty well known that Count Alfred d'Orsay, whose cabriolet was re- \ 


cently eulogised in the Quarterly, is possessed of a taste in cookery as perfect as | 
Ude entertained the highest respect for his opinion, and | 


his judgment in cabs. 
was desirous of naming a dish after him. The “ Purée of truffles” was selected 
for that purpose; but. unluckily, on the very day the entrée was served, the 
count confined himself to a delicious ‘Salmi of woodcecks,” leaving the 
“purée” untouched. Ude appeared. It was impossible to forgive such want of 
diserimination. ‘ Nimporte,” said the count, shewing his teeth, “ I shall escape 
indigestion. You refuse to cook for me—I will bring steaks into fashion in licu ” 
‘** Your lordship may spare yourself the trouble,” returned Ude; “stakes in loo 
have been long in fashion here.” * Coguin!” exclaimed the count laughing, 
* know yeur own interest. Go, make what use you please of my uame.” “ Then,” 
said Ude, restored to good humour, “I should disk your lordship; but I 
won't serve you so.” “No,” replied the count, “ you might find me too hot 
for you." 

The count, upon another occasion, demanded of Ude if he had any thing new 
* Yes,” answered the professor, “I have a superb vol au vent of cocks’-combs, 
quite new, and entirely at your lordship’s service.” 
d'hotel,’ no doubt.” rejoined the count 

The “ Beef a la Napolitaine” was prepared for Lord de Roos, on his return 
from the South of Italy. It reminded him, he said, of ‘the capital cookery at the 
Vittoria, an hotel celebrated for its cuisine. “Capital cookery!” exclaimed 
Ude; “bah! Ihave never been at Naples !” 

A cabal was once formed against Ude at the club. “What have you to com- 
plain of !’’ inquired Ude of Lord A. “I hardly know,” replied the classical peer ; 

but Iam tired of one style of cookery, though it is the best.” 
lordship better dine at home ?” retorted the arch cook 

Soon after this, an expression of thanks was voted to Ude by the committee, 
and an elegant piece of plate offered to him. It was presented to the chef by 
Lord Sefton. A tear stood in Ude's eye as he received the offering from the 
hands of his old master, “ Ah, Ude !” exclaimed his lordship, “ it is my proudest 


“ With ‘sauce a la maitre 


‘* Had not your 


, ‘ 
y has seldy any appearance of bustle or gaiety 


ta it Few Spoone of good espagnoles sance, if you have no sauce, serve only is 
om liqueur, be particular to scume al! the fat, for I have said that in somme part 
ofmy work a drop of fat @eimg in cookery, show a cook without method, serve 
thit filet with fried potatoe of good chape, rond the filet, if the master lyke onions, 
yor may garnish with laced onions, done separately, scrape somme horse Red- 
digi, and put sommne litle bundle rond the dish and serve it very hot, 

*urrée of Trufics.—In tis new edition of the book I shall introduce a very 
goid innovation of mine, as the truffes are somme time to difformed to be pre- 
sefed in a g 
ney take great care to smell every truffle for fear they smell musk, when you ere 
sur they are all good, mince them, and put them te sim in a stewpan with a good 
essnee of gaine, particular rabbit and pertridges 

lotatoe Souflé.—This dish as the good advantage to be good and che ep, take 
as aust large potatoe as you have gest for dinner as this dish dont looke well to 
be wt, whash them well and select for that dish the better in shap, put them in 
thé»wen to be donne as well as to eat them with butter, then cut one apperture 
at te top, take out the in side with a spoone and put this in a stewpan, with two 
or tree spoone of double cream, a staall bit of butter, little salt, some sugar litle 
lemin peel rasp in sugar, tow yelk of egg, and add to it the white well froster, and 
putie appareil to the potatoe, and put this to the owen pretty hot and warie the 
tas@ somme time Jemon, somme time orange flower water &. this dish is very 
pre® and not vulgaire 

—~—— 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. 
Vol. IV. Bentley. London, 1833. 
Th 4th volume of this delightful work has just made its appearence, and we 


havéonly to reiterate respecting it those unjnalihed praises which we have | 
There is nothing mere agreeable in | 
metitr writing, and at the same time more instructive, than these brilliant | 
, Teco of the era to which they refer ; 

manpf their rivals—delightful as they are—are sti!l without—an air of trath | 
| whichionbles the attraction of all that it rests upon. 


alreay bestowed upon its predecessors. 
and there is an air about them which 


, A painted cheek is beauti- 
fnl, @n when it includes an intimation that it 1 painted; but the veritable red 


and Wite are the things after all: and here they are :—at least here they 
seem the—and if they be not, the art with which the colour is put on becomes 
equal) nature 


Were happy to find that this publication does not complete the work: and 
we dot care to what length it may extend, so full is it of acee ptable matter | 
SO ac@tably set forth. We shall gratify our readers by offering two or three 
extractfrom this volume,—choosing those which are only incidentally connect- | 
ed withhe main narrative. 


Thedllowing is given by Madame Junot as an extract from a MS. narrative 
of the ode of life of Necker, and Madame de Stael, at Coppet, at the early 
period 4 the Empire ; 
“ THtall majestic figure of Madame Necker intervened like a marble statue 
vetweeM. Necker and his daughter. Thus, 9 x as Madame Necker lived, 
there Wan appearance of restraint and want of harmony in the 
On thebath of his wife, M. Necker urged his daughter to come and reside at 
Coppethnd he devoted all his attention—I had almost said all his gallantry—to 
render t home agreeable to Madaine de Stae! 


fanuly circle 


* Thiterior of Coppet presented an aspect of dullness and formality It | 
To me its great attraction con- | 


I am happy to have met with one man | 


good table I have made a new purrée that [ do in the folowing man- | 


| stormy eve 


ae 
sisted in the prodigious union of talent caused by the presence of M. Necker, 
Madame de Stael, and M. Benjamin Constant, who then lived at Coppet. 

“The inmates assembled together at breakfast, which always consisted of 
: coffee, in Madame de Stael’s chamber. This mea! was often prolonged for two 
hours ; for we had no sooner sat down than Madame de Stael would start a 
question, more frequently relating to literature or philosophy than politics. This 
| she did out of delicacy to the feelings of her father, whose career in the field of 
| politics had come to so unfortunate a close. But let the subject be what it 
| might, it was sure to be discussed with inconceivable fertility of imagination and 
| depth of thought. In short, it was an intellectual banquet, at which all that the 
/ human mind could conceive or create was abundantly served up. In these 
literary and philosophical disputes, Madame de Stael had a decided superiority 
over her father in quickness of perception, readiness of expression, and eloquence. 
But whenever she was about to seize the palm of victory, she always appeared 
restrained by a feeling of filial respect. As if fearful of the success she had 
obtained, she would with admirable dexterity and grace commit herself in an 
error, for the purpose of resigning to her antagonist the glory of the victory. But 
that antagonist was her father; and he was the only person to whom she ever 
conceded such an advantage. 

“ After breakfast, the party separated until dinner, which was constantly ac- 
companied by disputes between M. Necker and several deaf and ill-tempered 
maitres-d’hotel, the remnants of a system which M. Necker himself had over- 
thrown, and who in their embroidered coats had followed his fortunes to Coppet. 
The afternoon was devoted to study until seven o’clock, when whist was com- 
menced. This was always a stormy game: M. Necker and his daughter in- 
variably quarrelled, lost their tempers, and left the table with the determination 
of never again playing together. But in spite of this the game was daily re- 
sumed. ‘The rest of the evening was passed in agreeable conversation. 

“ With the exception of a few excursions, Madame de Stael in this manner 
spent eight years of her life ; alternately devoting herself to the society of her 
father and the education of her children. At this period, too, she wrote what 
may be termed her works of the second-rate class ; viz. On the influence of the 
Passions ; On Literature; and lastly, Delphine. 

“ After the death of M. Necker, in 1804,* Madame de Stael, finding herself 
relieved from ali restraint, and the mistress of a splendid fortune, aspired to figure 
upon the stage of politics. To this she was urged by a vivid recollection of the 
commencement of the revolution, the date of her first acquaintance with the 
world, and her early success. She was enticed to enter this arena by the 
| desire of exercising the power which she regarded as an attribute to her 
superior genius. 

“ But this love of authority took possession of her at a fatal moment, viz. at a 
time when all the cfforts of an herculean government were exerted to free society 
from the action of individual influence, and to concentrate all power in iteelf. 
| Thus a contest ensued, between the individual influence which Madame de Stael 
wished to exercise, and the resistance which was opposed by the government of 
| the empire. This contest lasted eight years, at the expiraticn of which time, 

Madame de Stael withdrew from this conflict between a stupenduous moral 
| power and a physical power stronger than had ever before existed. 
| During this period Madame de Stael published Corinne, and her great work 
| on Germany ; the materials for the latter she collected in journeys undertaken 
to escape from the imperial authority, and to sympathise with the victims of 
authority who had been wounded, but permitted to survive. The idea of this 
work was suggested by the labours she undertook, and executed conjointly with 
M. Schlegei, to explore the literary world of Germany ; a world which was then 
new, and entirely unacquainted with the ideas, traditions, and even the rules 
which were the pride of French literature. 

“* Madarne de Stael felt the necessity of emancipating herself from these ideas, 
| traditions, and rules ; she was endowed with a genuine poetic feeling, a horror 
of bad taste, and a power of charming by the harmony of language, which gave 
rise to frequent controversics between her and M. Schiege!, who, as it may be 
observed trom his lectures, did not allow himself to be fascinated by Racine’s 
harmonious versitication. It was only necessary for Madame de Stael to recite 
some passayes of Racine, to stir up one of those disputes whence emanated a 
thousand ideas as novel as profound, on the mysteries of our moral nature. 

**One of Madame de Sael’s favourite amusements at this time, consisted in 
dramatic representation. Her fine voice and energetic gestures gave her a great 
advantage in the performance of tragedy. In these representations she was as- 
sisted by Count Elsear de Sabran, M. Charles de Labeduyére and Don Pedro de 
Souza, now Marquess de Palmella. Her style of acting belonged to the school 
which had preceded ‘Talma; for in spite of her admiration of that tragedian, she 
was not his disciple. Madame de Stael attached no gieat value to her talent for 
It is curious that she eacelied in the representation of 









dramatic performance. 
| soudreétes. 
| ‘The Count de Sabran wrote pieces for these private theatricals, and Madame 
| de Stael herself wrote “ Agar. a Sunamile’’ and two other pieces, which were 
subsequently printed and much admired. At these performances at Coppet, the 
| audience consisted of Madame de Stael’s acquamtance in the neighbourhood, 
| and very frequently, frends who came from a considerable distance to see her. 
| Among these friends, I must mention Prince William, of Prussia, Baron de 
| Vorht, Bonstcttin, the poet Verner, M. de Montmorency (who every year made a 
| pilgrimage tu the \ t|-Sainte and Coppet) and Madame de Recanier, who joined 
| to exquisite beauty, a fund of talent and amiability which were duly appreciated 
| by Madame de Stael 
| ‘As long as Madame de Stael could assemble around her this circle of friends, 
| existence wae endurable to her, evenin exile. But when, beneath her hospitable 
| roof, and on one and the same day, sentence and exile was pronounced upon Ma- 
| dame de Recanicr and M. de Montmorency, the distress of her feelings over- 
| came her fortituds Her extreme horror of solitude, and the mortification of be- 
| lieving herself the immediate cause of the condemnation of her friends, deter- 
| mined her to leave France until happier days, and to seek elsewhere the liberty 
| which France denied her ¥ 





The follow stury conveys a lively impression of Madame Junot’s graphic 
manner of relation. It is at the same time very curivus and characteristic 

“On the Quay de Soudres there lived an old wornan, who used to sell oranges 

| during one half the year, and pitchers during the other. Her best customers 

| were the rs, to whom, besides her fruit and fish, she sold another kind of 


| merchandise, Whether this old woman deceived herself, or 
| only deceived others, I cannot pretend to say, but by all the vagabonds of the 
Quay of Soudree, and by all the foreign soldiers in the Police Legion, and the 
\lorna, she was looked upon as a witch One very wet and 

after the soldiers had almost all retired to their barracks, a Ger- 
riz Klump, presented himself to the old woman, who was just pre- 
parme to shut up herhovel. Iritz was completely intoxicated. 


viz. lortune-tel!ing. 


Legion ot 


J 
- 
mena : 


Juana, Juana, I want you to tell me what is going to happen to me—I have 
just | 2 man—f found him in company with my sweetheart. He was one of 
Kay's m ne of the relic bearers—but that did not save him—I have made 

| an er him ;—now our colonel does not lise these affairs—therefore, good 
Juana ne what puntshine nt awajts me.’ 
| have not time this e1 ’ replied the old woman, who was probably not 
' ’ 
ine » have anything t with the business, ‘ come back to-morrow 
} ‘| cannot, you m me now. I must know what will be my punish- 
‘ period at which we have arrived in this volume, is precisely the date of 
Madame Stael’s return France. The above notice of ber therefore more 
appropriate here than in another place, ’ 
t There were no body gu it Lisbon; and the regiments of Kay and Lippe per+ 
formed t luty of attendance on the royal family. In 1805,1 rather think this duty 
lved on the legion of Alorna, but of this I am not sure, 
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fence. “Mr. Scarfemwell,” said] to the carpenter, ‘stand by the long gun. 
S ent before I return to the barracks. If the colonel should be severe, I have @ 
good pair of legs and I shall be off.’ 


« During this Colloquy several sailors and some of Kay's soldiers had assem- | —* All hands shorten sail—fore and mainsails haul up—haul down the jib—in 
bled round the old woman's habitation. Some of the latter proposed throwing | topgailant sails—now back the main topsail.” 
By heaving to, we brought the Wave on our weather bow., She was now | his head up the main hatchway. 


both the German and the witch into the Tagus. Fritz, as I have already ob- 
served, had been drinking, and on hearing this he became irritable, and turning 
‘to the by-standers, he said : 

«Let any of you touch her at your peril, and if you meddle with me—sacra- 
mentskrel '!—have a care of yourselves—Come, Juana, come,’ and he staggered 
towards the old woman. 


repent of this.’ 

“«« But I say that you shall tell me,’ exclaimed Fritz in a passion, ‘and though 
you should be in league with the devil himself, I will have satisfaction of you 
doth.’ 

“On hearing the name of the devil, every Portuguese in the group of by- 
-standers crossed himself three times at least. Fear was stronger than curiosity, 
and the group now retreated from the two interlocutors. Fritz advanced to Juana 
for the purpose of forcing her into the wretched hovel in which she cooked her 
pilchers and delivered her oractes. 

“*Touch me not,’ she exclaimed, ‘touch me not, or I say again you shall re- 

t it.’ 

“Fritz replied only by an oath, and staggered forward. The old woman 
stretched out her arm to defend herself, and she no sooner touched the soldier 
fhan he fell at her feet as if struck by a thunder-bolt. 

On seeing this, the by-standers were, for a moment petrified with terror ; 

Juana herself was dismayed at what she had done. Fritz was raised up ; but he 
showed no sign of life, and it was not until he had been bled, and after a lapse of 
two hours, that he at length opened his eyes. However, it would have been bet- 
ter for Juana had he kept them closed; for as soon as he was able to speak, he 
declared that just as he was about to seize the old woman, he saw, standing be- 
side her, a tall black man with fiery eyes, and that this black man had felled 
him to the ground witha club which he had in his hand. The most singular 
part of the affair was, that Fritz was now perfectly sober, and in all the different 
interrogatories he underwent he never varied in his story. The result of this 
dmportant investigation was, that poor Juana was confined in the blackest and 
deepest dungeon of the inquisition, and every preparation was being made to per- 
form the second act of the ridiculous farce of the beggar of Madrid, and his 
sympathetic powder, but luckily for the poor old woman, she was saved by one 
of her nieces, who, as if by a sort of inspiration, thought of applying to Junot, 
for whom she one day waited at the door, until he came out to mount his horse. 
"The soldier, who had now got into the hands of the monks, and whose brain was 
excited to a pitch of insanity, positively persisted in his first statement. ‘Through 
an aberration of intellect he had well nigh become the murderer of the poor old 
woman, who was praying for pardon (though too late) to all the saints in paradise, 
for having had dealings with the demons in hell. ‘The real facts of the case 
were these: Fritz, who could not stand very steadily, in attempting to walk on 
the muddy, slippery ground, lost his equilibrium on being touched by Juana. In 
falling, his head struck against a stone and from this very natural incident, en- 
sued allthat I have just detailed. M. Magnein, who saw Fritz and examined 
this head, found that the contusion had produced considerable injury, and that it 
was, indeed, within an ace of being fatal. However, he firmly persisted in his 
hallucination, and never could be convinced that poor Juana was nothing more 
than an innocent vender of oranges and pilchers. 

“<< She is a great magician,’ said he. ‘I did wrong to offend her; but she has 
punished me dearly for it.’ 

“ This affair, which scarcely seems to belong to the nineteenth century, was, 
thanks to our exertions, brought to a less awful conclusion than the San Benito 

and the sulphured shirt. ‘The Nuncio interested himself for old Juana, and the 
poor creature was sent to a convent at Viseu or Ciudad-Rodrigo.” 

We have only to add that this volume does not complete the work, but merely 
brings it down to the beginning of 1806.—Metropolitan for February. 


—~—>—— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 

At three o’clock next morning, about an hour and a half before day dawn, I 
‘was roused from my cot by the gruff voice of the boatswain on deck—“ All hands 
‘up anchor,”’ 

The next moment the gun-room stewart entered with a lantern, which he placed 
on the table—* Gentlemen, all hands up anchor, if you please.” 

* Botheration !’’ grumbled one. 

“ Oh dear !”” yawned another. 

“* How merrily we live that sailors be !” sung another in a most doleful strain, 
and in all the bitterness of heart consequent on being roused out of a warm nest 
so unceremoniously. But no help for it: so up we all got, and opening the door 
of my berth, I got out, and sat me down on the bench that ran along the star- 
‘doard side of the table. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, let me describe a gun-room on board of a sloop 
of war. Every body knows that the captain’s cabin occupies the after part of 
the ship ; next to it, on the same deck, is the gun-room. In a corvette, such as 
the Firebrand, it is a room, as near as may be, twenty feet long by twelve wide, 
and lighted by a long scuttle, or skylight, in the deck above. On each side of 
this room runs a row of small chambers, seven feet long by six feet wide, boarded 
ff from the main saloon, or, in nautical phrase, separated from it by bulkheads, 
each with a door and small window opening into the same, and, generally speak- 
ing, with a small scuttle in the side of the ship towards the sea. These are the 
the officers sleeping apartments, in which they have each a chest of drawers and 
asin-stand ; while overhead is suspended a cot or hammock, kept asunder by a 
~wooden frame, six feet long by about two broad, slung from cleats nailed to the 
‘beam above by two lanyards fastened to rings, one at the head, and the other at 
‘the foot; from which radiate a number of smaller cords, which are fastened to 

the canvass of the cot; while a small strip of canvass runs from head to foot on 
each side, so as to prevent the sleeper from rolling out. The dimensions of the 
gun-room are, as will be seen, very much circumscribed by the side berths ; and 
when you take into account, that the centre is occupied by a long table, running 
the whole length of the room, flanked by a wooden bench, with a high back to it 
on each side, and a large clumsy chair at the head, and another at the foot, not 
‘forgetting the side-board at the head of the table, (full of knives, forks, spoons, 
tumblers, glasses, &c. &c. &c., stuck into mahogany sockets,) all of which are 
made fast to the deck by strong cleats and staples, and bands of spunyarn, so as 
“to prevent them fetching way, or moving, when the vessel pitches or rolls, you 
will understand that there is no great scope to expiate upon, free of the table, 
benches, and bulkheads of the cabins. While I sat monopolizing the dull light 
of the lantern, and accoutering myself as decently as the hurry would admit of, 
I noticed the officers, in their night-gowns and night-caps, as they extricated 
themselves from their coops ; and picturesque-looking subjects enough there were 
amongst them, in all conscience. At length, that is in about ten minutes from 
the time we were called, we were all at stations—a gun was fired, and we 
weighed, and then stood out to sea, running along about four knots, with the land- 
wind right aft. Having made an offing of three miles or so, we outran the Ter- 
ral, and got becalmed in the belt of smooth water between it and the sea-breeze. 

It was striking to see the three merchant-ships gradually draw out from the land 

until we were all clustered together in a bunch, with half a gale of wind curling 

‘the blue waves within musket shot, while all was long swell and smooth water 

with us. At length the breeze reached us, and we made sail with our convoy to 

‘the southward and eastward, the lumbering merchantmen crowding every inch of 

canvass, while we could hardly keep astern, under close-reefed topsails, jib, and 
spanker. ' 
* Pipe to breakfast,” said the captain to Mr. Yerk. 
«A sail abeam of us to windward |” 
“* What is she?” sung out the skipper to the man at the mast-head who had 
hailed. 


“ A small schooner, sir; she has fired a gun, and hoisted an ensign and | Tailtackle! beat to quarters—quick—clear away the long gun forward thre !” 


in command of her, like an echo—“ Run under our stern and heave to, to lee- 
“«] said before that I will tell you nothing to-night. Leave me or you shall | ward.” 


Che Albion. 


‘All hands, Mr. Catwell.”” 


to which his mates bore any thing but mellow burdens, echoed through the ship 


within a cable’s length of the corvette ; the captain was standing on the second 
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Tailtackle, | don’t like that chap—open the magazine.” By this time the strange 
Presently the boatswain’s whistle rung sharp and clear, while his gruff voice, | sail was on our quarter—we shortened sail, while he, finding that his manceuvre 
of crossing our bows had been foiled by our bearing up also, got the foretack on 
board again, and set his topgallant sails, all very cleverly. He was not far out 
of pistol-shot. Tailtackle, in his shirt and trowsers, and felt shoes, now stuck 


««T would recommend your getting the hatches on, sir—-tbat fellow is not honest 


foremost gun, on the larboard side. ‘ Mafame,”—to his steward,—** hand me | sir—I don’t like him.” 


up my trumpet.” He hailed the little vessel. ‘ Ho, the Wave, ahoy !’” 
Presently the responding “hillo” came down the wind to us from the officer 


“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

As the little vessel came to the wind, she lowered down her boat, and Mr. Jig- 
maree, the boatswain of the dock-yard in Jamaica, came on board, and touching 
his hat, presented his dispatches to the captain. Presently he and the skipper 
retired into the cabin, and all hands were inspecting the Wave in her new char- 
acter of one of his Britannic Majesty's cruisers. When I had last seen her she 
was a most beautiful little craft, both in hull and rigging, as ever delighted the 
eye of asailor; but the dockyard riggers and carpenters had fairly bedeviled her, 
at least so far as appearances went. First, they had replaced the light rail on 
her gunwale, by heavy solid bulwarks four feet high, surmounted by hammock 
nettings, at least another foot, so that the symmetrical little vessel, that formerly 
floated on the foam light as a sea gull, now looked like a clumsy dish-shaped 
Dutch dogger, Her long slender wands of masts, which used to swig about, as 
if there were neither shrouds nor stays to support them, were now as taught and 
stiff as church steeples, with four heavy shrouds of a side, and stays and back- 
stays, and the Devil knows what all. 

“Well, Mr. Cringle what say you ?” ' 
[Presently Mr. Cringle was called into the cabin and informed that the Ad- 
miral had appointed him to the command of the Wave. ] 

‘OF course, I must obey, sir.” 

“It is nearly calm, I see. We must set about manning this seventy-four for 
you, without delay. So, come along, Captain Cringle.”” When we got on deck, 
it was, as he said, nearly calm. 

‘Hail the Wave to close, Mr. Yerk,”’ ssid N——. ‘ Lower away the boat, 
and pipe away the yawlers, boatswain’s mate.” 

Presently the captain and I were on the Wave's deck, where I was much sur- 
prised to find no less personages than Pepperpot Wagtail, and Paul Gelid, a 
conch, or native of the Cahamas, was the same yawning, drawling, long-legged 
Creole, as ever. He had been ill with fever, and had asked a passage to Nassau, 
where his brother was established. At bottom, however, he was an excellent 
fellow, warm-hearted, honourable, and upright. As for little Wagtail—oh, he 
was a delight !—a small round man, with all the Jamaica Creole irritability of 
temper, Lut also all the Jamaica warmth of heart about him—straightforward, 
and scrupulously conscientious in his dealings, but devoted to good cheer inevery 
shape. He had also been ailing, and had adventured on the cruise in order to 
recruit. I scarcely knew how to describe his figure better than by comparing his 
corpus to an egg, with his little feet stuck through the bottom ; but he was ama- 
zingly active withal.—Both the captain and myself were rejoiced to see our old 
friends ; and it was immediately fixed that they should go on board the corvette, 
and sling their coats alongside of Bang, so long as the courses of the two vessels 
lay together. This being carried into execution, we set about our arrangements ; 
our precious blockheads at the dock-yard had fitted a thirty-two pound carronade 
on the pivot, and stuck two long sixes one on each side of the little vessel. I 
hate carronades, especially small guns. T had, before now, seen thirty-two pound 
shot thrown by them, jump off a ship’s side with a rebound like a football, when 
a shot from an eighteen-pounder long gun went crash at the same range through 
both sides of the ship, whipping off a leg and arm, or aiblins a head or two, in its 
transit. 

‘* My dear sir,” said T, “don’t shove me adrift with that old post there—do 
lend me one of your long brass eighteen-pounders.” 


, 


“T have no absolute antipathy to them, sir—they are all very well in their way. 
For instance, sir, 1 wish you would fit me with two twelve-pound carronades in- 
stead of those two popgun long sixes. These, with thirty muskets, and thirty- 
five men or so, would make me very complete.” 

‘A modest request,” said Captain N " 

“Now, Tom Cringle, you have overshot your mark, my fine fellow,” thought 
1; but it was all right, and that forenoon the cutter was hoisted out with the guns 
in her, and the others dismounted and sent back in exchange; and in fine, after 
three days’ hard work, I took the command of H.B.M. schooner, Wave, with 
Timothy Tailtackle as gunner, the senior midshipman as master, one of the car- 
penter’s crew as carpenter, and a boatswain’s-mate as boatswain, a surgeon’s 
mate as surgeon, the captain’s clerk as purser, and thirty foremast-men, besides 
the blackies, as the crew. But the sailing of the little beauty had been regularly 
spoiled. We could still in light winds weather on the corvette, it is true, but 





thing free, why a sand barge would have beaten us.—We kept company with the 
Firebrand until we reached Cape Maize. It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the corvette was about half a mile on our lee-bow when, while walking the 
deck, after an early dinner, Tailtackle came up to me. 

** The Commodore has hove to, sir.” 

‘“‘ Very like,” said I; ‘to allow the merchant-ships to close, I presume.”’ 

“ A gun,” said little Reefpoint. ‘ Ah—what signal now 1’—It was the sig- 
nal to close. 

Capt. Cringle having been joined by Messrs. Aaron Bang, Wagtail, and Paul 
Gelid, as passengers, and amateur sailors, parted company from the Commander, 
and stood to the north-west. 

As the evening fell, the breeze freshened ; and during the night it blew streng 
so that from the time we bore up, and parted company with the Firebrand, until 
day-dawn next morning, we had run 150 miles or thereby to the northward aad 
westward, and were then on the edge of the Great Bahama Bank. ‘The breese 
now failed us, and we lay roasting in the sun until midday, the current sweepng 
us to the northward, and still farther onto the bank, until the water shoaledto 
three fathoms. At this time the sun was blazing fiercely right overhead ; ad 
from the shallowness of the water, there was not the smallest swell, or undua- 
tion of the surface. The sea, as far asthe eye could reach, was a sparkling 
light green, from the snow-white sand at the bottom, as if a level desert lad 
been suddenly submersed under a few feet of crystal clear water, and formet a 
cheery spectacle, when compared with the customary leaden, or dark blue colmur 
of the rolling fathomless ocean. 
‘The time wore on, andit might have been half-past nine when we wenton 
dcck. 
It was a very dark night—Tailtackle hadthe watch. ‘Any thing in sit, 
Mr. Tailtackle ?” 
“Why, no, sir; but] have just asked your steward for your night-glss, 
as, once or twice—but it is so thick—Pray, sir, how far are we off the Hol in 
the Wall?” 
“ Why, sixty miles at the least.” The Hole in the Wall isa very remarkble 
rock in the Crooked Island Passage, greatly resembling, as the name betoken, a 
wall breached by the sea, or by battering cannon, which rises abruptly out othe 
water, toa height of forty feet. 
“Then,” quoth Tailtackle, “there must be a sail close aboard of us, to tind- 
wari there.” 

“Where?” said I. “ Quick, send for my night-glass.” 
“7 have it here in my hand, sir.” 

“Let me see”—andI peered through it until my eyes ached again. Tould 
see nothing, and resumed my walk on the quarter-deck. Tailtackle, in the 1ean- 
time, continued to look through the telescope, and as I turned from aft thvalk 
forward, a few minutes after this—* Why, sir, it clears a bit, and I see te ob- 
ject that has puzzled me again.” 
“Eh?! give me the glass’ —in a second caught it. “ By Jupiter, you s# true 








spennant.”” 
** How is she steering ?” 
“ She has edged away for us, sir.” 


“ Very well.—Mr. Yerk, make the signal for the convoy to stand on.”” Then | I handed the glass to Tailtackle again. We were at this time standing intwards 


‘to the boatswain—* Mr. Catwell, have the men gone to breakfast.” 
“No sir, but they are just going.” 


“Then pipe belay with breakfast for a minute, will you? All hands make 


sail!” 
« Crack on, Mr. Yerk, and let us overhaul this small swaggerer.” 


In a trice we had all sail set, and were staggering along on the larboard tack, | loaded, double shotted, and carefully primed—the whole crew, with ¢r black 
«lose upon a wind. We hauled out from the merchant-ships like smoke, and | supernumeraries, being at quarters. 
presently the schooner was seen from the deck.—‘“ Go to breakfast now.” The 


-crew disappeared, all to the officers and signal-man. 


The first lieutenant had the book open on the drum of the capstan before 


him. “ Make our number,” said the captain. It wasdone. ‘ What does s 
answer!” 
The signal-man answered from the fore rigging, where he had perched hims 


with his glass—‘ She makes the signal to telegraph, sir—3, 9, 2, at the fore sir” | nothing more. 
—and so on ; which translated was simply this—“The Wave, with dispatches 


‘from the admiral.” 


“Oh, ho,” said N——; “what is she sent for? Whenever the people have | bearing up across our bows, sir—mind she don’t rake us.” 


got their breakfast, tack, and stand towards her, Mr. Yerk.” 


The little vessel approached.—‘ Shorten sail, Mr. Yerk, and heave the ship | the helm up—keep her away a bit—steady—that will do—fire a shafcross her 


to,” said the captain to the first lieutenant. 
“ Ay, ay, sir,” 








All was bustle for a minute. I kept my eye on the object, but I could notake 
out more, than that it was a strange sail; I could neither judge of her siz nor 
her rig, from the distance, and the extreme darkness of the night. Atength 


the Cuba shore, witha fine breeze, and going along seven knots, agear as 
could be. 
“Give the glass to Mr. Jigmaree, Mr. Tailtackle, and come forward bre, and 
see all snug. : 
The long gun was slewed round—both carronades were run out, all thm being 


*]T see her quite distinct now, sir,” sung out Timotheus. 
* Well, what looks she like 7” 

“A large brig, sir, by the wind on the same tack—you can see her mw with- 
he | out the glass—there—with the naked eye.” 
I looked, and certainly fancied I saw some towering object risingsigh and 
elf | dark to windward, like some mighty spectre walking the deep, but I cow discern 


“ She is a large vessel, sure enough, sir,” said Timothy once mor—“ now 
she is hauling up her courses, sir—she takes in topgallant sails—wy, she is 


“The deuce !” said I. I now saw the chase very distinctly bears. “Put 


was fired, and the lights shewn, but our spectral friend was all darks and si- 


“ Never mind, Mr. Tailtackle, never mind. Forward there; Mr. Jigmaree, 
slap a round shot into him, since he won't speak, or heave to—right between his 
masts, do your hear—Are you ready !”’—* All ready, sir.”—* Fire.” The gun 
was fired, and simultaneously we heard a crash on board the strange sail, follow- 
ed by a piercing yell, similar to what the negroes raise over a dead comrade, and 
then a long melancholy howl. 

“A slaver, and the shot has told, sir,’ said Mr. Handlead, the master. 

“Then we shall have some fun for it,” thought I. I had scarcely spoken, 
when the brig once more shortened sail; and the instant that the foresail rose, 
he let fly his bow gun at us—then another, another, and another. 

“Nine guns of a side asf ama sinner,” quoth Jigmaree, and three of the 
shot struck us, mortally wounded one poor fellow, and damaged poor little Reefy 
by a splinter in the side. 

“Stand by, men—take good aim—fire’—and we again let drive the long 
gun and carronnade ; but our friend was too quick for us, for by this time he had 
once more hauled his wind, and made sail as close to it as he could stagger. We 
crowded every thing in chase, but he had the heels of us, and in an hour he was 
once more nearly out of sight in the dark night, right to windward. 

“Keep at him, Mr. Jigmaree ; aud as I feared he was running us in under 
the land, I dived to consult the chart. There, in the cabin, I found Wagtail. 
Presently one ef the seamen, with another following him, brought down 
on his back the poor fellow who had been wounded, and laid his bloody load on 
the table. ‘To those who are unacquainted with these matters, it may be right 
to say, that the captain’s cabin, in a small vessel like the Wave, is very often in 
an emergency used as a cockpit—and so it was in the present instance. 

“ Beg pardon, captain and gentlemen,” said the surgeon, “ but I must, I fear, 
perform an ugly operation on this poor fellow. J fancy you had better go on 
deck, gentlemen.” 

Now I had an opportunity to see of what sterling metal my friends were at 
bottom made. Mr. Bang in a twinkling had his coat off. 

“ Doctor, I can be of use, I know it—no skill, but steady nerves,’’—although 
he had reckoned a /eetle without his host here—* and I can swathe a bandage 
too, although no surgeon,” said Wagtail. 

Gelid said nothing, but he was in the end the best surgeon’s mate amongst 
them. The poor fellow, Wiggins, one of the captain’s gigs, and a most excel- 
lent man, in quarter deck parlance, was now laid on the table—a fine handsome 
young fellow, faint and pale, very pale, but courageous as a lion, even in his ex- 
tremity. It appeared that around shet had shattered his leg above the knee. 
A tourmiquet had been applied on his thigh, and there was not much bleeding. 
‘« Captain,” said the poor fellow, “while Bang supported him in his arms—* I 
shall do yet, sir; indeed I have no great pain.” 

All this time the surgeon was cutting off his trowsers, and then, to be sure, a 
terrible spectacle presented itself. ‘The foot and leg, blue and shrunk, was con- 
nected with the thigh by a band of musele about two inches wide, and an inch 
thick ; that fined away to a bunch of white tendons or sinews at the Knee, 
which again swelled out as they melted into the muscles of the calf of the leg ; 
but as for the bone, it was smashed to pieces at the knee, leaving white spikes 
protrading from the shattered limb above, as well as from the shank beneath. 
The doctor gave the poor fellow a large dose of Jaudanum, in a glass of brandy, 
and then proceeded to amputate the limb high up on the thigh. Bang stood the 
knife part of it very steadily, but the instant the saw rasped aganst the shattered 
bone, he shuddered. 

“T am going, Cringle—can’t stand that—sick as a dog’’—and he was eo faint 
that I had to relieve him in supporting the peor fellow. Wagtail had also to go 


“Why, Master Cringle, what is your antipathy to carronades?”’ | on deck, but Paul Gelid remained as firm as areck. The limb was cut off, and 


the arteries taken up very cleverly, and the surgeon was in the act of slacking 
the tourniqueta little, when the thread that fastened the largest, the femoral ar- 
tery, suddenly gave way—a gush like the jet from a fire-engine took place. 
The poor fellow had just time to cry out, ‘*Take that cold hand off my heart !” 
when his chest collapsed, his jaw fell, and in an instant his pulse stopped. 
“Dead as Julius Cesar, captain,’ said Geld, with his usual deliberation. 
Dead enough, thought I ; and I was leaving the eabin to resume my post on deck, 
when I stumbled against something at the ladder foot. 

‘Why, what is that?” grumbled I. 

‘It is me, sir,” said a small faint voice. 

“You, whoare you!” 

“ Reefpoint, sir.” 

‘« Bless me, boy, what are you doing here’? Not hurt, I hepe*” 

“A little, sir—a graze froma splinter, sir—the same shet that struck poor 


thea she was but a clow top 4 unloso itbluw halfa gale ur wind, a8 TOT ZOINg any > Wigstrs Auuched it Of, air” 


** Why did you not go to the doctor, then, Mr. Reefpoint ?” 

“T waited tillhe was done with Wiggins, sir; but now, since it is all over 
with him, I will go and be dressed.” His voice grew fainter and fainter, until I 
could scareely hear him. I got him in my arms, and helped him into the cabin, 
where, on stripping the poor little fellow, it was found that he was much hurt 
on the right side, just above the hip. Bang’s kind heart, for by this time a glass of 
water had cured him of his faintness, shone conspicuous on this occasion. 
“Why, Reefy—little Reefy—you are not hurt, my man—Surely you are not 
wounded—such a little fellow,—I should have as soon thought of firing at a 
musquitto. 

“Indeed, sir, but Iam; see here.”—Bang looked at the hurt, as he support- 
ed the wounded midshipman in his arms. 

“* God help me,” said the excellent fellow, ‘“ you seem to me fitter for your 
mother’s nursery, my poor dear boy, than to be knocked about in this coarse way 
here”’ Reefy, at this momenr, fell overinto his arms, in a dead faint. 

‘* You must take my birth, with the Captain’s permission,” said Aaron, while 
he and Wagtail undressed him with the greatest care, and placed him in the 
narrow crib. 

“Thank you, my dear sir,” moaned little Reefpoint ; “were my mother here, 
sir, she would thank you too.” 

Stern duty now called me on deck, and I heard no more. ‘The night was stil! 
very dark, and I could see nothing of the chase, but I made all the sail I could 
in the direction which I calculated she would steer, trusting that, before morn- 
roel we might get another glimpse of him. Ima little while Bang caine on 
deck. 

“T say, Tom, now since little Reefy is aslkeep—what think you—big craft that 
—nearly caught a Tartar—not very sorry he has escaped, eh !” 

“Why, my dear sir, I hope he has not escaped ; I hope, when the day breaks, 
now that we have less wind, that we may have a tussle with him yet.”’ 

“ No, you don’t wish it, do you, really and truly?” 

“ Indeed, I do, sir; and the only thing which bothers me is the peril that you 
and your friends must necessarily have to encounter.” 

** Poo, poo, don’t mind us, Tom, don’t mind us; but an’t he too big for you, 
Tom?” 

He said this in such a comical way, that, for the life of me, I could not help 
laughing. 

“Why, we shall see; but attack him I must, and shall, if I can get at him. 
However, we shall wait till morning; sol recommend your turning in, now 
since they have cleared away the cockpit out of the cabin; so good night, my 
dear sir, I must stay here, I fear.” 

‘* Good night, Tom ; Ged bless you. 

The tedious night at length wore away, and the grey dawn found me sound 
asleep, leaning out at the gangway. ‘They had scarcely begun to wash down the 
decks, when we discerned our friend of the preceding night, about four miles to 
windward, close hauled on the same tack, apparently running in for the Cuba 
shore, as fast as canvass could carry him. If this was his object, we had proved 
too quick for him, as by casting off stays, and slacking shrouds, and in every way 
we could think of, loosening the rigid trim of the little vessel, we had in a great 
measure recovered her sailing; so when he found he was cut off from the land, 
he resolutely bore up, took in his top-gallant-sails, hauled up his courses, fired a 
gun, and hoisted his large Spanish ensign, all in regular man-of-war fashion. 

I expected the breeze would have freshened as the day broke, but I was dis- 
appointed ; it fell, towards six o'clock, nearly calm. Come, thought I, we may 
as well go to breakfast ; and my guests and I forthwith sat down to our morning 
meal. We had scarcely finished it, when the rushing of the water past the run 
of the little vessel, and the steadiness with which she skimmed along, shewed 
the light air had freshened. 

Presently Tailtackle came down. “ The breeze has set down, sir; the 
strange sail has got it strong to windward, aud bringsit along with him cheerily.” 

‘* Beat to quarters, then, Tailtackle ; all hands stand by to shorten sail. How 
is she standing ?” 

* Right down for us, sir.” 

I went on deck, and there was the Guineaman about two miles to windward, 
evidently cleared for action, with her decks crowded with men, bowling along 
steadily under her single reefed topsails. 

I saw all clear. Wagtail and Gelid had followed me on deck ; and, to my 
great surprise, were now busy with their black servants inspecting the muskets. 
But Bang still remained in the cabin. Iwent down. He was gobbling his last 
plantain, and forking up along with it most respeetable flitches of bacon-ham 


bows, Mr. Tailtackle—and, Mr. Reefpoint. shew the private signal.” The gun | when I entered. 











I had seen before I left the deck that an action was now unavoidable, and 
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judging from the disparity of force, I had my own doubts as to the issue. I need 
scarcely say that I was greatly excited. It was my first command , My future 
standing in the service depended on my conduct now,—and, God help me, I was 
all this while a mere lad, not more than twenty-one years old. A strange indes- 
cribable feeling had come over me, and an irresistible desire to disburden my 
mind to the excellent man before me. I sat down. 

“ Hey day,” quoth Bang, as he lay down his coffee-cup ; “ why Tom, what ails 
you? You look deuced pale, my boy.” 

“Up all night, sir,” said I; ‘“ wearied enough I can tell you.” 

I felt a strong tremor pervade my whole frame at this moment ; and I was im- 
pelled to speak by some unknown impulse, which I could not account for nor 
analyse. , 

«Mr. Bang, you are the only friend whom I could count on in these countries ; 
you know all about me and mine, and I believe would willingly do a kind action 
to my father’s son.” : 

« What are you at, Tom, my dear boy? come to the point, man.” 

“Twill. I am distressed beyond measure at having led you and your excel- 
lent friends, Wagtail and Gelid, into this danger; but I could not help it, and I 
have satisfied my conscience on that point; so I have only to entreat that you 
will stay below, and not unnecessarily expose yourselves. And if I should fall 
—may I take this liberty, my dear sir,” and I involuntarily grasped his hand,— 
“if I should fall, and I doubt if I shall ever see the sun set again, as we are fear- 
fully overmatched” 

Bang struck in— 

“Why, if our friend be too big—why not be off then! Pull foot, man, eh?— 
Havannah under your lee ?”’ 

‘A thousand reasons against it, my dear sir. I am a young man and a young 
officer, my character is to make in the service—No, no, it is impossible—an 
older and tried hand might have bore up, but I must fight itout. If any stray 
shot carries me off, my dear sir, will you take’’—Mary, I would have said, but I 
could not pronounce her name for the soul of me—‘* will you take charge of her 
miniature, and say I died as I have’—A choking lump rose in my throat, and I 
could not proceed for a second; ‘ and will you send my writing desk to my poor 
mother, there are letters in’— The lump grew bigger, the hot tears streamed 
from my eyes in torrents. I trembled like an aspen leaf, and grasping my excel- 
lent friend’s hand, I sunk down on my krees in a passsion of tears, and wept like 
a woman, while I fervently prayed to that great God in whose almighty hand 
I stood, that I might that day do my duty as an English seaman. Bang knelt 
by me, and wept also. Presently the passion was quelled. I rose, and so 
did he. ‘ 

“ Before you, my dear sir, I am not ashamed to have” 

«Don’t mention it my good boy—don’t mention it; neither of us, as the old 
general said, will fight a bit the worse.” 

I looked at him. ‘ Do you then mean to fight ?” said I. 

“To be sure I do—why not! I have no wife. Fight! ‘To be sure I do.” 

“ Another gun, sir,” said ‘T'ailtackle, through the open skylight. Now ali was 
bustle, and we hastened on deck. Our antagonist was a large brig, three hun- 
dred tons at the least, a long low vessel, painted black, out and in, and her sides 
round as an apple, with immensely square yards. She was apparently full of 
men. ‘The sun was getting high, and she was coming down fast on us, on the 
verge of the dark blue water of the sea breeze. I could make out ten ports and 
nine guns of aside. I inwardly prayed they might not be long ones, but I was 
not a little startled to see through the glass that there were crowds of naked ne- 
groes at quarters, and on the forecastle and poop. That she was a contraband 
Guineaman, I had already made up my mind to believe ; and that she had some 
fifty hands of a crew, I also considered likely ; but that her captain should have 
resorted to such a perilous measure, perilous to themselves as well as to us, as 
arming the captive slaves, was quite unexpected, and not a little alarming, as it 
evinced his determination to make the most desperate resistance. 

‘“Mr Timotheus,” said Bang, “ have you one of these bodkins to spare !” 

Timothy laughed. ‘Certainly, sir; but you don’t mean to head the boarders, 
sir—do you ?” 

‘‘ Who knows, now since I have learned to walk on this dancing cork of a 
craft?” rejoined Aaron, with a grim smile, while he pulled off his coat, braced 
on his cutlass, and tied a large red cotton shawl round his head. He then took 
off his neckerchief and fastened it round his waist, as tight as he could draw. 

“« Strange that all men in peril—on the uneasiness like,” said he, * should 
always gird themselves as tightly as they can.” The slaver was now within 
musket shot, when he put his helm to port, with the view of passing under our 
stern. ‘To prevent being raked, we had to luff up sharp in the wind, and fire a 
broadside. I noticed the white splinters glance from his black wales; and once 
more the sharp yell rung in our ears, followed by the long melancholy howl, 

already described. 

“We have pinned some of the poor blacks again,"’ said Tailtackle, who still 
lingered on deck ; small space for remark, for the slaver again fired his broadside 
at us, with the same cool precision as before. 

* Down with the helm, and let her come round,” sald 1; ** Mat withae me 
ter, run across his stern—out sweeps forward, and keep her there—get the other 
carronade over to leeward—that’s it—now, blaze away while he is becalmed— 
fire, small-arm-men, and take good aim.” 








Che Albion. 


little Reefpoint, who, as already stated, was badly hurt; Aaron Bang, Paul Ge- 


lid, and Wagtail. But this Pearl without price, at the very moment of time 
when [ thought the game was up, jumped on deck through the bowport, cutlass 
in hand, followed by the five black carpenters and Peter Mangrove, after whom 
appeared no less a personage than Aaron Bang himself, and the three blackamoor 
valets, all armed with boarding-pikes. Bang flourished his cutlass for an in- 
stant. 

““ Now, Pearl, my darling, shout to them in Coromantee,—shout ;”” and forth- 
with fe black quartermaster sung out, ‘* Coromantee Sheik Cocoloo, kockerno- 
ny popuiorum fix ;”’ which, as I afterwards learned, being interpreted, is, “ Be- 
hold the sultan Cocoloo, the great ostrich, with a feather in his tail hke a palm 
branch ; fight for him, you sons of female dogs.” In an instant the black Spa- 
nish auxiliaries sided with Pearl, and Bang, and the negroes, and joined in charg- 
ing the white Spaniards, who were speedily driven down the main hatchway, 
leaving one half of their number dead, or badly wounded, on the blood-slippery 
deck. But they still made a desperate defence, by firing up the hatchway. I 
hailed them to surrender. 

“« Zounds,” cried Jigmaree, ‘there's the clink of hammers ; they are knock- 
ing off the fetters of the slaves.” 

“If you let the blacks loose,” I sung out in Spanish, “by the Heaven above 
us, I will blow you up although I should go with you! Hold your hands, Spa- 
niards! Mind what you do, madmen!” 

“On with the hatches, men,’’ shouted Tailtackle. They had been thrown 
overboard, or put out of the way, they could nowhere be seen. The firing from 
below continued 

“Cast loose that carronade there; clap in a canister of grape—so—now run 
it forward, and fire down the hatchway.” It was done, and taking effect amongst 
the pent up slaves, such a yell arose—oh God! oh God!—I never can forget it. 
Still the maniacs continued firing up the hatchway. 

‘“‘ Load and fire again.” Ny people were now furious, and fought more like in- 
carnate fiends broke loose from hell, than human beings. 

“ Run the gun up to the hatchway once more.” ‘They ran the carronade so 
furiously forward, that the coaming or ledge round the hatchway was split off, 
and down went the gun, carriage and all, with a crash, into the hold. Presently 
smoke appeared rising up the fore hatchway. 

“ They have set fire to the brig ; overboard !—regain the schooner, or we shall 
all be blown into the air like peels of onions!” sung out little Jigmaree. But 
where was the Wave! She had broke away, and was now a cable's length 
ahead, apparently fast leaving us, with Paul Gelid and Wagtail, and poor little 
Reefpoint, who, badly wounded as he was, had left his hammock, and come on 
deck in the emergency, making signs of their mability to cut away the hal- 
yards ; and the tiller being shot away, the schooner was utterly unmanageable. 

“ Let fall the foresail, men—down with the foretack—cheerily now—get way 
on the brig, and overhaul the Wave promptly, or we are lost,” cried I. It was 
done with all the coolness of desperate men. I took the helm, and presently we 
were once more alongside of our own vessel. Time we were so, for about one 
hundred and fifty of the slaves, whose shackles had been knocked off, now scram- 
bled up the fore hatchway, and we had only time te jump over-board, when they 
made arush aft; and no doubt, exhausted as we were, they would have massa- 
cred us on the spot, frantic and furious as they evidently were from the murder- 
ous fire of grape that had been directed down the hatchway. 

But the fire was as quick asthey were. The cloud of smouldering smoke that 
was rising like a pillar of cloud from the fore-hatchway, was now streaked with 
tongues of red flame, which. licking the masts and spars, ran up and caught the 
sails and rigging. In an instant, the flames spread to every part of the gear aloft, 
while the other element, the sea, was also striving for the mastery in the destruc- 
tion of the doomed vessel; for our shot, or the fall of the carronade into the hold, 
had started some of the bottom planks, and she was fast settling down by the 
head. We could hear the water rushing in like a mil! stream. The fire in- 
creased—her guns went off as they became heated—she gave a sudden heel— 
and while five hundred human beings, pent up in her noisome hold, split the 
heavens with their piercing death-yells, down she went with a heavy lurch, head 
foremost, right in the wake of the setting sun, whose level rays made the thick 
dun wreath that burst from her as she disappeared, glow with the hue of the ame- 
thyst ; and while the whirling clouds, gilded by his dying radiance, curled up into 
the blue sky, in rolling masses, growing thinner and thinner, until they vanished 
away, even like the wreck wherevut they arose,—and the circling eddies, created 
by her sinking, no longer sparkled and flashed in the red light,—and the stilled 
waters where she had gone down, as if oil had been cast on them, were spread 
out like polished silver, shining like a mirror, while all around was dark blue rip- 
ple,—a puff of fat black smoke, denser than any we had yet seen, suddenly 
emerged with a loud gurgling noise, from out the deep bosom of the calmed sea, 
and rose like a balloon, rolling slowly upwards, until it reached a little way above 
our mast-heads, where it melted and spread out into a dark pall, that overhung 
the scene of death, as if the incense of such a horrible and polluted sacrifice could 
not ascend into the pure heaven, but had been again crushed back upon our devo- 


ted heats, 45 4 palpable manifestatian af the wrath of Him who hath said—*t Thou 
shalt not kill.” 


For a few momeuts all was silent as the grave, and I felt as if the air had be- 
come too thick for breathing, while I looked up like another Cain. 





We were now right across his stern, with his spanker boom within ten yards | 


of us; and although he worked his two stern-chasers with great determination, 
and poured whole showers of musketry from his rigging and poop, and cabin- 
windows, yet, from the cleverness with which our sweeps were pulled, and the 
accuracy with which we were kept in our position. right athwart his stern, our 
fire, both from the cannon and musketry, the former loaded with round and grape, 
was telling, [ could see, with fearful effect. 

Crash—* There, my lads, down goes his maintopmast—pepper him well, while 
they are blinded and confused among the wreck. Fire away—there goes the 
peak, shot away cleverly, close by the throat. Don’t cease firing although his 
flag be down—it was none of his doing. There, my lads, there he has it again; 
you have shot away the weather foretopsail sheet, and he cannot get from under 
you.” 

Two men at this moment lay out on his larboard foreyard-arm, apparently with 
the intention of splicing the sheet, and getting the clew of the foretopsail once 
more down to the sheaf-block ; if they had succeeded in this, the vessel would 
again have fetched way, and drawn out from under our fire. Mr. Bang and Paul 
Gelid had all this time been firing with murderous precision, from where they 
had ensconced themselves under the shelter of the larboard bulwark, close to the 
taffrail, with their three black servants in the cabin loading the six muskets, and 
little Wagtail, who was no great shot, sitting on the deck, handing them up and 
down. 

‘Now, Mr. Bang,” cried I, “for the love of Heaven”—and may Heaven for- 
give ine for the ill-placed exclamation—-*‘ mark these two men—-down with 
them !" 

Bang turned towards me with all the coolness in the world—“ What, those 
chaps on the end of the long stick !” 

“ Yes—yes,” (I here spoke of the larboard foreyardarm,) “ ves, down with 
them.” He lifted his piece as steadily as if he had really been duck-shooting. 

“T say, Gelid, my lad, take you the innermost.” 

“Ah!” quoth Paul. They firel—and down dropped both men, and squat- 
tered for a moment in the water, like wounded waterfowl, and then sank for ever 
leaving two small puddles of blood on the surface. 

** Now, master,’ shouted I, ‘now put the helm up and lay her alongside— 
there—stand by with the grapnels—one round the backstay—the other through 
the chainplate there—so,—you have it.” As we ranged under his counter— 
“‘Mainchains are your chance, men—boarders follow me.” And in the enthu- 
siasm of the moment I jumped into the slaver’s main channel, followed by twen- 
ty-eight men. We were in the act of getting over the netting when the enemy 
rajlied, and fired a volley of small arms, which sent four out of the twenty-eight 
to their account, and wounded three more. We gained the quarter-deck, where 
the Spanish captain, and about forty of his crew, shewed a determined front, cut- 
las and pistol in hand—we charged them—they stood their ground. ‘Tai!tackle, 
(who, the moment he heard the boarders called, had jumped out of the magazine, 
and followed me,) at a blow cut the Spanish captain down to the chine ; the lieu- 
tenant, or second in command, was my bird, and I had disabled him by a sabre- 
cut on the sword-arm, when he drew his pistol, and shot me through the left 
shoulder. I felt no pain, put a pinch, as it were, and then a cold sensation, as if 
water had been poured down my neck. 

Jigmaree was close by me with a boarding-pike, and our fellows were fighting 
with all the gallantry inherent in British sailors. For a moment the battle was 
poised in equal scales. At length our antagonists gave way, when about fifteen 
of the slaves, naked barbarians, who had been ranged with muskets in their 
hands on the forecastle, suddenly jumped down into the waist with a yell, and 
came to the rescue of the Spanish part of the crew. 

I thought we were lost 
back. The Spaniards rallied, and fought with renewed courage, and it was now, 
not for glory, but for dear life, as all retreat was cut off by the parting of the 
grapnels, or warps, that had lashed the schooner alongside of the slaver, for the 


Wave had by this time forged ahead, and lay across the brig’s bows, in place ot 


being on her quarter, with her foremast jammed against the slaver's bowsprit, 
whose spritsail-yard crossed our deck between the masts. We could not there- 


fore retreat to our own vessel if we had wished it, as the Spaniards had passes; 


sion of the waist and forecastle ; all at once, however, a discharge of round and 


grape crashed through the bowsprit of the brig, and swept off three of the black 


auxiliaries before mentioned, and wounded as many more, and the next momeut | 


an unexpected ally appeared on the ficld. When we boarded, the Wave had 
been left with only Peter Mangrove ; the five dockyard negroes; Pearl, one of 
the Captain's gigs, the handsome black alre ady introduced on the scene; poor 


Presently, about one hundred and fifty of the slaves, men, women and children, 
who had been drawn down by the vortex, rose amidst numberless pieces of smok- 
mg wreck, to the surface of the sea; the strongest yelling like fiends in their de- 
spair, while the weaker, the women, and the helpless gasping little ones, were 
choking, and gurgling, and sinking all around. Yea, the small thin expiring cry 
of the innocent suckling infant torn from its sinking mother’s breast, as she held 
it for a brief moment above the waters, which had already for ever closed over 
herself, was there. —But we could not perceive one single individual of her white 
crew; like desperate men, they had all gone down with the brig. We picked up 
about one half of the miserable Africans, and—my pen trembles as I write it— 
fell necessity compelled us to fire on the remainder, as it was utterly impossible 
for us to take them on board. Oh that I could erase such a scene for ever from 
my memory! One incident I cannot help relating. We had saved a woman, a 
handsome clear-skinned girl, of about sixteen years of age. She was very faint 
when we got her in, and was lying with her head over a port-sill, when a strong 
athletic young negro swam to the part of the schooner where she was. She held 
down her hand to him; he was in the act of grasping it, when he was shot 
through the heart from above. She instantly jumped overboard, and, clasping him 
in ber arms, they sank, and disappeared together. “Oh, woman, whatever may 
be tle colour of your skin, your heart is of one only !" said Aaron. 

Ston all was silent ; a wounded black here and there was shrieking in his great 
agory, and struggling for a moment before he sank into his watery grave for ever ; 
a fev pieces of wreck were floating and sparkling on the surface of the deep in 





Our people, all but Tailtackle and Jigmaree, held | 


the Yood-red sunbeams, which streamed in a flood of glorious light on the bloody 
deckyand shattered hull, and iorn rigging of the Wave, and on the dead bodies 
and tangled limbs of those who had fallen; while a few heavy scattering drops 
of ra fell sparkling from a passing cloud, as if Nature had wept in pity over the 
dism4 scene ; or as if they had been blessed tears, shed by an angel, in his hea- 
venwtd course, as he hovered for a moment, and looked down in pity on the 
fantagic tricks played by the worm of a day—by weak man, in his little moment 
of powr and ferocity. I said something—ill and hastily. Aaron was close be- 
side if, sitting on a carronade slide, while the surgeon was dressing the pike 
woun@gn his neck. He looked up solemnly in my face, and then pointed to the 
blessej luminary, that was now sinking in the sea, and blazing up into the re- 
splendnt heavens—* Cringle, for shame—for shame—your impatience is blas- 
phemas. Kemeinber this morning—and thank Him’—here he looked up and 
cross@ himself—* thank him who has mercifully brought us to the end of this 
fearfullay, that you have seen the sun set once more!” 


—~>— 
CHIT CHAT. 

“Nw, in the year 1833, the names of Whig ani Tory became obsolete ; the 
latter grty assuming to themselves the appellation of Conservative, which hath 
two relings—the friends of that party asserting that it implied a desire for the 
protectn of all property. and an upholding of the English constitution ; where- 
as thetenemies declared that it referred to their anxious desire to keep all good 
things jr themselves, and their own relations. The Whigs, much against their 
| will, athe same tine were christened with the sobriquet of Destructives ; and 
certain] when we consider the injurious tendency of the commercial polity of 
this pat, during the short time they were in power, their stupid interference 
in foreg quarrels, and their quackery of the best interests of the country, it was 
no misgner. No one could, with any justice, then make use of the phrase— 
“9 he dom’s in the Whig.’ "— Pamphlet published a. p. 1908. 

We all not state how we obtained a sight of this hitherto unpublished 
| pamphlé but, as we are, in a short time, about to dismiss Whig and Tory for 
| ever, w@rill first inquire what was the origin of these two appellations, under 


| 
| 
{ 





| which Snany a struggle for the *‘ loaves and fishes” has been made during 
the last entury of the History of England Defoe describes them thus :-— 

“ Thayvord Tory is Irish, and was first made use of there in the time of 
Queen l, ibeth’s wars in Ireland. It signified a kind of robber, who being 
| listed iM hither army, preyed in general upon the country, without distinction of 
| English (Spaniard , anno 1641, you had them in great 
numoersssisting im everything that was bloody and villanous, and particularly, 
when hu&nity prevailed upon some of the Papists to preserve Protestant 
relations..\These were such as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, fathers 


and mots, the dearest friends and nearest relations ; 
lories 


Jn the Irish massacre 


these were called 


‘ As tdie word Whig,” continues De Foe, “it is Scots. The use of it 


‘ he ‘ 
began thetwhen the western men, called Cameronians, took arms frequently 
| for their réjon, 


| 


rol 
| ce Lake it Out—quick 


Whig was a word used in those parts for a kind of sour milk, | perhaps as groceries, the Comet will be the 








,; the western Highland-men used to drink, and so became common to the people 
that drank it. It afterwards became a denomination to the poor harrassed peo- 
ple of that part of the country, who being unmercifully prosecuted by the- 
government, against all law and justice, thought they had a civil right to their 
religious liberties, and therefore frequently resisted the arbitrary power of their 
princes.” 

The Whigs should recollect the old proverb, that ‘a house divided,” &c-. 
One will give the ballot, another will not. There’s only one point in which they 
remain in keeping, which is, to keep mm if they can. Poulett Thomson thinks it 
is a great feather in his eap, that he is returned for Manchester; but if he had 
not added the ballot, and one or two other ¢rifles of that description to his free 
trade, he would never have succeeded. He has been raised up by pvlitical excite- 
ment at the present, let us warn him that he may be torn to pieces by politicak 
excitement hereafter. 

Who then are the gentlemen who claim for themselves absolute wisdom, and 
who accuse every body in the world, and our ancestors who have quitted this 
world, as being, or as having been in darkness. Let them bring one forward— 
one honest mercantile house, who can state that they have gained by free trade. 
Let them state upon what other questions they have proved their abilities. Alas! 
they have started up like fungi upon the state, and their appearance serves but to. 
prove that there is rottenness within. 

We remember that in our juvenile years, and we blush while we own it, that 
we had a spice of free trade in our composition. We used to persuade our little 
sisters, that if they buried their half-pennies in the garden, like potatoes, they 
would increase and multiply. Our innocent sisters followed our advice, and after 
impatiently waiting the due time prescribed by us for * fructification,” to thei» 
great annoyance could not even discover their original halfpenny deposits. What 
became of them, we cannot pretend to say! but Mr. Poulett Thomson's system 
of sowing gold in the pockets of Frenchmen, with the vain anticipation that 
Englishmen are to reap a harvest therefrom, has reminded us of our little sisters 
and their halfpennies as being a parallel to his very ingenious method of fructi- 
fication. 

There certainly is such a thing as being too clever—intellect sailing so rapidly 
with the wind free, as to leave common sense hull down astern. Extremes meet, 
and thus it appears that excess of talent shakes hands with folly. O Poulett 
Thomson ! why did you leave a good business for a bad business—why did you 
not remain in your former séate, instead of interfering with matters of state? 
Why did you not stick to trade, instead of this free trade, in which you stick at 
nothing! Was not Thomson, Bonar and Co. more respectable as a firm than 
that of Thomson, Bowring and Co., which is any thing but firm ; and a ballot for 
an East India directorship more creditable to you than the ballot you have pro- 
mised the cotton-spinners of Manchester! O Poulett Thomson! cut yourown 
throat, if you please, but do not cut that of your country ! ‘ 

The theatres are in force, and papas and mamas pay more during the holidays 
to please the children, than they do now, during the whole remainder of tne 
year, to please themselves. We are past the age of Harlequin and Columbine 
—even the Clown hardly can raise a smile ; but what pleases us most, are the 
plots which precede the pantomimic change. They remind us of our youthful 
days, when fairy tales used to dwell upon our imagination until every other idea 
was absorbed ; and we revelled in a world of our own which made us forget this, 
though at that period of our life it was as bright in the foreground as in the: 
perspective. How often have we sighed for those seven league boots, fitting the 
possessor, and which we now imagine have been discovered and are iv the pos- 
session of Intellect, who wears them in her triumphant march. At Covent 
Garden, we have Puss in Boots—that faithful, yet impudent cat, who made the 
fortune of her master, who had but one fault in her composition—that 
of being a notorious poacher. Whose land is this!—My Lord Marquess of Cara- 
bas’s. During a short stay in Norfolk, this shooting season, the large posses- 
sions of Mr. Coke often reminded us of the above fairy tale. Whose land is 
this'—Mr. Coke's. Whose preserves are those !—Mr. Coke's. Whom does 
this parish belong to!—Mr. Coke. This manor!—Mr. Coke. Those cottages t 
—Mr. Coke. That house'—Mr. Coke. This gentleman has often refused a 
title, but should he ever make up his mind to accept one, we should recommend 
that the Marquiss of Carabas should be the one that he should select. Then 
would the little children of the next generation look upon the young heir with 
astonishment and respect, as the lineal descendant of the master of Puss in 
Boots; and a modern title would, from association, become more venerable and 
more ancient than any other in the kingdom. And now that we are on this sub- 
ject. let us not forget our little favourite, the girl who never spoke without rubies 
and diamonds dropping out of her beautiful mouth. What a nice little wife !— 
one who never could have talked too much. Even a curtain lecture would have 
been borne from her with patience, as you felt the accumulation of treasure slip~ 
ping down the pillows. But all this has passed away: there are no fairies now 
to regard the good, or to punish the bad. But here we are, desponding over the 
sad realities of life, burthened with debt, and salivated with taxes ! 

In both the large theatres the scenery is remarkably beautiful. The Falls of 
Niagara at Drury Lane are magnificent. By-the-bye, this painting ought to 
prove of great value to the proprietors after they have no further occasion 
for it in the pantomime, as it must be considered as an everlasting drop 
scene. 

Lady Harriet Hoste is about to publish the life of her gallant husband, who 
was the flower of chivalry and the pride of the British navy. It isa mournful, yet 
beautiful picture, a young widow devoting her talents to raise a monument to her 
husband’s fame—to record those gallant achievements which won her maider 
love—to portray those virtues which cemented a happy union—to write down, 
the tale confided to her by those lips upon whose accents she had so fondly hung 
—and to prove to the world the extent of her loss by a display of his talent and. 
his merits. ‘There never was a more gallant, noble fellow than Sir William 
Hoste, and glad shall we be to have a record of his life from the pen of one who 
has such cause to lament over his decease. 

Important NEW Pusuications.—Second edition of Protocols, now ready for 
delivery—Palmerston, ‘Talleyrand, and C. Reciprocate made easy, by Poulett 
Thompson, Esq. New Method of Book-keeping, by Mr. Bowring, L.L.D. amt 
ALS.S. 

The following very interesting piece of advice was to our knowledge given by 
the housekeeper of a maiden lady of thirty, who, at least had thoughts of enter- 
ing into holy bonds :—* Take my advice, and never marry, ma’am. Now you 
lay down master, and get updame. I married a cross man of a husband, and the: 
very first week of Our marriage, ma’am, he snapped me because J] put my cold 
feet to his'n. You don’t know men, ma’am as well as I[ do. 

We went on a commission from our aunt, of whom we have already made 
mention, to a Mr. Thomas Thomas, a grocer, with whom she has dealt these 
last twenty years, for the old lady is so very particular that she never will have 
any articles except from the particular shop which she deals with. Her snuff 
must come from 47, Fleet Street, and her groceries from the said Mr. Thomas 
Thomas, always of the same quality—tenpence halfpenny loaf sugar, eight shil- 
ling black, and ten shilling green tea. The slightest variation or mistake on our 
part might cut us off without a shilling. This Mr. Thomas ‘Thomas is what you 
may call a city wag, full of puns and conundrums, and we believe that he has 
increased his custom not a little from his very facetious manners. Apparently, 
he has read a great deal, but chiefly periodical literature, which has given him a 
smattering of every thing His conversation during our last visit may give the 
reader an idea of this personage, and we should at the same time remark that he 
speaks with great rapidity, and slides from one observation to another without 
the least pause. ‘* Good morning, sir,—hope the good old lady is quite well— 
calculated that I should have a message this week—nothing like a regular cus- 
tomer—had the pleasure of serving her these last twenty years. Never shall 
forget how she laughed when I took the liberty of asking why I was like a musi- 
cal instrument. Clever lady, but ceuldn’t guess. Because I was a Tom Tom. 
I generally give that once a day as I stand behind my counter, so I may safely 
call ita standing joke, Pray, sir, may I take the liberty of asking you why there 
are no eggs in St. Domingo! Because they don't allow any whiles, and they’ve 
shook off the yoke long ago. I made that this morning, as I was making up a par- 
cel of brown sugar for the miller who supplies me with flour. Made him rather 
sore, for | told him that his mill was so famous for converting good wheat into in- 
different flour, that it ought to be called the Corn Exchange. I fear I have lost 
my customer by my pun, but, sir, I have gained many by them, and must there- 
| fore consider the exchange in my favour. ‘There goes the ostler of the livery 
stables next door, with a pair of fowls—what’s he going to do with them? Cur- 
ry them, | suppose—all in his way. You've no idea, sir, what a frightful woman 
his wife is—a regular scarecrow. By-the-bye, sir, do you know the use of a 
scarecrow! To make crows scarce.” 

‘ You really are very happy in your puns, Mr. Thomas.” 

“Sir, | am always happy with my friends, and zood friends they have been to 











ime. Are you fond of conundrums! I dined with neighbour Briggs yesterday 
We had a pair of fowls, not half roasted. I observed that they were like a 
| criminal hardly done by, and ought to be resmtted. \ asked Briggs for a cut of 
j the ex-minister’s prison. He couldn't take—I referred to the Ham opposite: 
ple followed, and [asked him why it was like a forged note—because it 


} An appl 
was not a currant one These things make people laugh, sir, and they come 
aga John, there’s the Hammersmith omnibus, and Mr. Cox come for his par- 

They say those vehicles are very convenient: they 
put of town, but coming up again they must be consi- 
is great drawbacks. Well, little boy, what do you want!” “ Pen’nerth 

“Oh! I'm glad your grandmother has cut her wise teeth at last. Do 
you know, sir, that the old fool used always to send for a farthing’s worth of salé 

«“ What Brighton coach am I ta 

If the articles were sron, I should reeommend the Magnet ; 

best, as they'll be less like to get 


may ve convenient going 
lered 


ot salt 


at a time, because she liked it fresh and fresh 
send them by, sir’ 
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Many thanks, sir, for your sind urder, I may say your order in kind. My 
respects to the good lady, whom I've so long had the honour of suiting to a T.” 
And as I left the shop, Mr. Thomas made me as many bows as he had made puns 
during my long stay. 

We present the reader with some stanzas written by a young midshipman, on 
his voyage home from the Mediterranean, when blind with the opthalmia. 


Fortune! with thy golden smile, 
Call me from the restless seas— 
Soothe my woes, and cease my toil, 
And lay me on thy bed of ease— 
Golden Goddess ! smile on me, 
For I, alas, am blind like thee ! 


Love! with thy celestial smile, 
Bless me with thy balmy kiss— 
Bless me with each soothing wile, 
And lay me on thy bed of bliss— 
God of pleasures! smile on me, 
For I, alas! am blind like thee ! 


—=—p—— 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW LANGUAGE BY DR. BOW- 
RING. 

[The following article ridicules with great happiness the well known passions 
of Dr. Bowring for outlandish languages and Free Trade.) 

On one of the most wretched of the November evenings, which the last year 
afforded, when a damp and murky atmosphere, saturated with fog, was lending 
the accommodation of all its discomforts to the numerous hypochondriacs in and 
about London, I, who am about to unfold something very remarkable, was pass- 
ing through the Deptford road on my way to New Cross, where I chanced to be 
then a temporary resident. I was in a ruminating mood, and my “ thick-coming 
fancies” borrowed their hue, as well as their density of array, from the circum- 
ambient mist. 

Suddenly I was startled by a low and fitful moan from one of the fields on the 
right, which lead towards the river. The sound, which was of a very plaintive 
and distressing kind, J at first conjectured to be of human source. On straining 
my ears, however, to catch it more distinctly, | wavered in that opinion ; for the 
voice, as .Eneas said of his mother Venus’s, did not certainly sound like that of 
aman.* Still it appeared to bear something of that character, mingled with 
what seemed like the whine of an animal ; perhaps adog. What could be the 
cause of it? I stayed my steps, and pondered in painful suspense. Could it be 
really a dog, or other animals, in a moribund state ‘—or—or—(horrible hypothe- 
sis')—a human being in the agonies of hydrophobiat ‘These, and other mis- | 
givings, shook my nerves, while they roused my curiosity. Should! venture to 
explore the mystery! Nota soul was passing at the time: a sad and ominous 
look was worn by every thing around: and Caution whispered that I might | 
plunge myself into a dilemma. But the more generous impulse triumphed. I 
was always of a compassionate turn, sol turned into the field threugh a small 
rough-hewn gate, or stile, that I stumbled on, and proceeded to grope my way 
through the obscurity in the direction of the noise. ‘This latter gave a continued 
index to my steps, and about fifty of these brought me to a wretched-looking 
shed, or out-house. As [ arrived close to it, with a palpitating heart, the moan- 
ing grew more subdued, while its cause became more apparent; for, on stooping 
down and staring hard, which I tremulously did, I could just discern a poor devil 
of a dog, thin asa hurdle, and melancholy as an owl, stretched upon some mea- 
gre straw, and looking like an imp of darkness in its most afflicted moments. 
Finding my worst fears thus groundless, ] took the mood of unqualified commi- 
seration, doing what I could to console the poor animal, who gave very expressive 
demonstrations of gratitude for the pattings and the kind words I bestowed on 
him. For the hunger and exhaustion so evident in his looks, my pockets !uckily 
supplied a present remedy, in the shape of some squares of gingerbread, which, 
(tike Goldsmith’s Mr. Burchell,) I commonly carried about me for the benefit of 
the juvenile community. The relish with which he availed himself of the re- 
fection, might have moved the envy of Sir George Warrender himself. 

While thus relieving the creature’s necessities, [ was forcibly struck by the 
peculiar significance of the tones that he addressed, in the interva!s of suspend- | 
ed mastication, to my attentive ear. I had always attributed a great deal of mean- 
ing to the signs and sounds which are employed in such remarkable variety by 
the canine species ; but here appeared to be something beyond that—something 
which, to my startled conception, wore the semblance of articulate, syllabic 


' times ran round after it for half-an-hour, and found myself at the end just where 
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how] from the dog interrupted me. “ Hush !” said my multilingual friend, “ the | that could be cited as being as generally beloved as a man as he is admired as an 
poor creature is about to relate to us his history.” author ; and, [ must add, he deserves it, for he is so thoroughly good natured, 
“ Thereby hangs a tail,” thought I, with that odd perversity which leads the | sincere, and honest, that he disarms the envy and jealousy his extraordinary ge- 
mind to trifle, even upon trying occasions. nius must excite. I hope to meet Scott once more before I die ; for, worn out 
The dog stood up on his hind quarters, as well as bis feeble state would per- | as are my affections, he still retains a strong hold on them.” 
mit, and uttered, with various modulations of tone, a long succession of sounds, ‘There was something highly gratifying to the feelings in witnessing the warmth 
such as I have before inadequately described. ‘This remarkable episode lasted | and cordiality that Byron’s countenance and manner displayed when talking of 
about half-an-hour, during which we could discover, by the aid of the lanthorn, | Sir W. Scott; it proved how capable he was of entertaining friendship,—a sen- 
(that shone full on the face of the narrator,) much movement of the lower jaw, | timent of which he so frequently professed to doubt the existence: but in this, 
expansion of eye, and variation of gesture—the right and left fore-paw being | as on many other points, he never did himself justice ; and the turn for ridicule 
alternately employed in marking the emphasis, suiting the action to the word, | and satire implanted in his nature led him to indulge in observations in which his 
&c. The following is the Dog’s own account of himself, as afterwards trans- | real feelings had no share. Circumstances had rendered Byron suspicious ; he 
lated for me by Dr. Bowring. was apt to attribute every mark of interest or good-will shown to him as emana- 
“JT was born, like all other dogs. in company with half-a-dozen more, and it | ting from vanity, that sought gratification by a contact with his poetical eelebri- 
was in the dog-days, and on the isle of Dogs. My master threw us all into the | ty ; this encouraged his predilection for hoaxing, ridiculing, and doubting friends 
Thames ; but my mother, who was a sensible bitch, dogged him as he went, and | and friendship. But as Sir Walter Scott’s own weil-earmed celebrity put 
saved me from a merciful death. 1 grew up fat and happy, wagged my tail, some- | the possibility of such a motive out of the question, Byron yielded to 
the sentiment of friendship in all its force for him, and never named him 
I was at the commencement of my pursuit. Men do no more in their search | but with praise and affectiun. Byron’s was a proud mind, that resisted 
after happiness. One day, playing on the river side, a sailor caught me up, and | correction, but that might easily be led by kindness ; his errors had been so se- 
said I would sarye as a baby for Poll; but Poll threw me overboard as soon as 
presented to her, and boxed the ears of her fancy man for his trouble. I was 
picked up by two boys in a boat, and went on board of a brig bound to Canada ; 
they sold me for a gill of rum to a fellow who brought wood into Quebee, and | 
worked in a cart like a horse. J eseaped at last, and kept Lent like a Catholic ; 
for I fed on the heads of fish for six months. At last the frost set in, and [ was | character of the individual who experienced them, Byron said, that they invaria- 
starved ; so I swam alongside a man-of-war, which took me to the West Indies. | bly soured the nature of the person, who, when reduced to this state of acidity, 
There I was the midshipman’s dog, and of all states, this was nearly the worst ; | was decried as a cynical, ill-natured brute. * People wonder (continued he) that 
for I then became, in every sense of the word, ‘ an unfortunate dog.’ aman is sour who has been feeding on acids all -his life. ‘The extremes of ad- 
“T hated my life with the most rabid antipathy-—but dogs do not commit sui- | versity and prosperty produce the same effects ; they harden the heart, and ener- 
cide! Very little leisure, however, was granted me for my own private thoughts, | vate the mind ; they render a person so selfish, that, occupied solely with bis 
as I speedily fel] into that train of calamity to which an ‘unfortunate dog’ is ex- | own pains or pleasures, he ceases to feel for others ; hence, as sweets turn to 
posed, and which commenced by being kicked overboard by the first lieutenant. | acids as well as sours, excessive prosperity may produce the same consequences 
The whole series of indignities I have since gone through—no doubt, for my | as adversity.” 
sins—is too long for a short tale. I have had many masters, and been kicked His was a nature to be bettered by prosperity, and to be rendered obstinate by 
about in nearly all parts of the world by savages both wild and civilized. I | adversity. He invoked Stoicism to resist injustice, but its shield repelled not a 
have had starvation at my stomach, the scissors at my ears, brick-bats at my } single blow aimed at his peace, while its appearance deprived him of the sympa- 
head, and a canister at my tail! .The master that brought me to England sold | thy for which his heart yearned. Let those, who would judge with severity the 
me cheap to a baker, to draw his truck. From him I descended to a dog’s-meat | errors of this wayward child of genius, look back at his days of infaney and youth, 
man—a sorry service, for I got more blows than were meet for my condition. | amd ask themselves whether, under such favourable auspices, they could have 
3ut the worst degradation was the last—the present. I am hired out to a slave | escaped the defects that tarnish the lustre of his fame,—defects rendered more 
of a foreign Italian, who sticks a monkey—aye, a monkey—on my back, and so | obvious by the brightness they partially obscured, and which, without that bright- 
makes me a beast of burden to the meanest and most disgusting of all beasts! | ness, had perhaps never been observed. 
The shameful state of my back you are witnesses to. It is caused by the in- 
cessant wriggling contortions of that hideous animal, which jumps upon me fifty 
times in an hour, with the most callous and insulting indifference. Oh! if there | like that daring bird, he could fearlessly soar high, and contemplate the sun, but 
is One state on this earth below all others, it is surely that of a dog reduced to | he was unfit for the busy haunts of men; and he, whose genius could people a 
carry a monkey! Many a time have I sought to mark, by a sly bite, my hatred | desert, pined in the solitude of crowds. The people he saw resembled not the 
of my tormentor; but the stick of our commom master was ever ready to fusti- | creatures his faney had formed, and, with a heart yearning towards his fellow 
gate my sides or belabour my quarters, till I found it useless to be snappish un- | men, pride and a false estimate of mankind repelled him from seeking their sym- 
der the irritation. The far different treatment bestowed on the beastly ape, is | pathy, though it deprived them not of his, as not all his assumed Stoicism could 
to me an exaggeration of suffering. That filthy little wretch is made much of; | conceal the kind feelings that spontaneously showed themselves when the misfor- 
he comes in for a share of the best that the Italian begs, buys, or steals, and at | tunes of others were named. Byron warred only with the vices and follies of his 
night sleeps on the same rug with him; and he gets but one thrashing to my | species ; and if he had a bitter jest and biting sarcasm for these, he had pity and 
twenty. They are both now at the public house that you see yonder, at the | forbearance for affliction, even though deserved, and forgot the cause in the effect. 
other end of the field, near the road. ‘There they are, comfortable enough, no | Misfortune was saered in his eyes, and seemed to be the last link of the chain 
doubt ; while I am left here to my wretchedness, till they want me again to- | that connected him with his fellow-men 
morrow. Such isthe story of my woes—I ain now resigned to my fate. I can- 
not zo lower, either in condition or feelings. | have but to bear the burthen of 
life and the monkey a little longer, before Death comes to my relief; and when 
he does come, I am sure J shall, for the first time since I was a puppy, again wag 
my tail.’’ 


verely punished, that he became reckless and misanthropic, to avenge the injus- 
tice he had experienced; and, as misanthropy was foreign to his nature, its par- 
tial indulgence produced the painful state of being continually at war with his 
better feelings, and of rendering him dissatisfied with himself and others. 
Talking of the effects that ingratitude and disappointments produced on the 


An eagle confined in a cage could not have been more displaced than was By- 
ron in the artificial and conventional society that disgusted him with the world ; 


I remember hearing a person in his 
presence revert to the unhappiness of an individual known to all the party 
present, and, having instanced some proofs of the unhappiness, observe that the 
person was not to be pitied, for he had brought it on himself by misconduct. | 
shall never forget the expression of Byron’s face ; it glowed with indignation, 
and, turning to the person who had excited it, he said, ‘If, as you say, this heavy 
I juoked in bewilderment at my friend Bowring, who was too much impressed | misfortune has been caused by *s misconduct, then he is doubly to be pitied, 
with the story and scene for immediate utterance. As soon as he could translate | for he has the reproaches of conscience to embitter his draught. Those who have 
his emotions into any given language, he expressed his admiration at so very | lost what is considered the right to pity in losing reputation and self-respect, are 
novel a version of personal history, and hurriedly gave me the heads of the tale. | the persons who stand most in need of commiseration; and yet the eharitable 
Conflicting impulses chained us awhile to the spot. The warmth of compassion | feelings of the over-moral would deny them this hoon : reserving it for those on 
was at our hearts, and the chill of a foggy November night at our extremities. | whom undeserved misfortunes fall, and who have that wréiin which renders pity 
In our uncertainty what to do, we decided that something must be done. By | superfluous, have also respect to supply its place. Nothing so completely serves 








sound. “Surely,” thought I, “this must be some delusion of the senses.” 
Again I intensely listened, and again was impressed with the strange belief that 
somewhat of human, or, it might be, superhuman enunciation, was distinguish- 
able in the vocal efforts of the animal. The general effect of the sounds, it is 
true, had been canine, comprehending the whine, the moan, the howl, and, in a 
very subdued degree, the hark—but, interfused with these, there were evidently, 


the best of all possible loads ; that a sore back was the best possible things for 
the health; and that the Italjan’s cudgel wae the beet of alt PUSSIUIC Carreica; hrgite ha uteorert ; 
I fancied, some further gifts of tongue, indications, as it seemed, of language, | and, in short, that his present condition was the best of all possible condi- 
though I could not, for the soul of me, tell what or which. To whatever lingual | tons. The dog: would not listen to the arguments of the erudite Doctor, who 


this time, however, it was hard upon midnight, and I am ashamed to say, that | to demoralize @ man as the certainty that he has lost the sympathy of his fellow- 
we acted on the shabby old pretext that ‘eharity begins at home ;” that is to | creatures; it breaks the last tie that binds him to humanity, and renders him 
say, we took our departure, though not until the Doctor had administered sym- | reckless and irreclaimable. This (continued Byron) is my moral; and this it is 
pathy to the afflicted dog, telling him, that he might depend upon it that a dog } that makes me pity the suilty and respect the unfortunate.” 
was the happiest creature in the world; that to have a monkey on his back was While he spoke, the earnestness of his manner, and the increased colour and 
animation of his countenance, bore evident marks of the sincerity of the senti- 
It Wns at such moments that his native goodness burst forth, 
and pages of misanthropic sarcasms could not efface the impression they left be- 
hind, thongh he often endeavoured to destroy such impressions by pleasantries 


order they belonged, they were singularly wild and uncouth: of that, at least, | then informed him that his sufferings would soon be all over, as he intended to | against himself. 


my ear distinctly informed me. 
Chill and damp, as I was, from the miserable state of “ matters externe,” 


| have a free trade in dogs, monkeys, Italians, and cudgels, which would increase } 
} 


“When you go to Naples you must make acquaintance with Sir William 
| their prosperity, as it had of every thing else, and then he would be the happiest 


Drummond (said Byron), for he is certainly one of the most erudite men, and 


I could not repress the speculations which followed my astonishment at this cu- | dog alive. ‘The poor brute had not, however, sufficient judgment to understand | admirable philosophers now living. He has all the wit of Voltaire, with a pro- 


rious discovery. “Supposing this poor outcast of a dog,” thought I, “to be | how this grand panacea would alter his condition. He shook his head in dissent, | fundity that seldom appertains to wit, and writes so forcibly, and with such ele- 
really endued witha sort of speech, it would be a thousand pities not to draw out | at which the doctor rose in great wrath, called him a confounded stupid dog, and | gance and purity of style, that his works possessa peculiar charm. Have you read 
the language that is in him. Some extraordinary revelations might be the result ; | wishing him a good night, we proceeded home ; the Doctor cominencing his dis: | his ‘Academical Questions!’ if not, get them directly, and I think you will 
and we human disciples might receive from a dog more lessons than those of pa- | Course upon the simplicity of the Dog language, which he said he would write | agree with me, that the Preface to that work alone would prove Sir William 
tience, docility, attachment, already so derived. But then who shall come at | 4 vocabulary upon, as soon as he went home, and the next day would obtain from Drummond an admirable writer. He concludes by the following sentence, which 
the root of this new tree of knowledge! Who knows the roots of this abstruse | the dog some of their music, which he had no doubt would have a strong affinity, I think one of the best in our language :-—*‘ Prejudice may be trusted to guard the 
language! Who can communicate with this singular quadruped, its ‘ gifted | to the Irish howls made use of at the wakimg of our szster brethren. outworks for a short space of time, while Reason slumbers in the citadel ; but if 
proprietor !? Who can hold communion of tongue with a dog” | As we continued our way back to our respective quarters, we talked, (as well | the latter sink into a lethargy, the former will quickly erect a standard for herself. 
The who, that my mental inquiries were so rich in, was at this instant happily | as the impertinent chatter of our teeth would allow us,) of the singular piece of | Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty, support each other ; he, who will not reason, 
supplied by memory. I had long known Dr. Bowring, and long admired, in com- | &xPerience we had thus encountered ; and we parted for the night with the in- ; Isa bigot; he, who cannot, is a fool; and he, who dares not, is a slave.’ 
mon with thousands personally unacquainted with him, his wonderful command | tention of going again in the morning to see the poor tale-teller and tail-bearer | Is not the passage admirable! (continued Byron); how few could have 
of languages, and his unparalled faculty of understanding the most remote and For this purpose, | was to call on my friend. written it, and yet how few read Drummond's works! they are too good 

barbarous inflections of sound. I recollected that he was then actually, by a sin- | It was long ere slumber dispelled my ruminations on the night's adventute. | to be popular. 
gular accordance of circumstances, in the very neighbourhood, having just re- | When I awoke the next day, (and before I had ascertained by my watch how | are beautiful, but it is so little read that it may be said to have dropped still-born 
turned from learning arithmetic at Paris, ona ytsit at the house of a friend, to late it was,) 1 drew aside my window-blind to note the complexion of the mom- from the press, a mortifying proof of the bad taste of the age. His transla- 
whom, by-the-by, he was making gratuitous communication of the Magyar | ing The fog of the night had dissolved into a drizzling rain, the harbingerof a | tion of Persius is not only very literal, but preserves much of the spirit of the 
dialect. I resolved at once to go in quest of him; and for that purpose quitted | Wretched day I looked into the road, where few and comfortiess indiedions | original, a merit that, let me tell you, is very rare at present, when translations 
the dog, who gave piteous evidences of regret at this, although his involuntary | presented themselves, and was about to retire from the unopened window, vhen | have about as much of the spirit of the original as champaigne diluted with three 
attachment to the remains of a post, (by the retentive means of an iron chain,) | | was startled at beholding, on his limping way to town, the identical unlappy | parts of Water, may be supposed to retain of the pure and sparkling wine 
precluded him, exhausted as he was, from following me. | dog in question, bestridden by 4 monkey in dirty military costume, and fobbwed | Translations, for the most part, resemble imitations, where the marked defects 
I found my friend Bowring at home, (in the Magyar studies,) and my appeal | by 4 surley looking Italian with a crabbed stick, slouched hat, velveteen jcket, are exaggerated, and the beauties passed over, always excepting the imitations 
to his Polyglot kindness was not made in vain. We sallied forth on our misty | 2nd drugget trowsers. Here was a pretty dilemma! What was to be ‘lone! | of Mathews, (continued Byron,) whe seems to have continuous chords in his 
and mysterious excursion, fortified internally with athimble-full of brandy, and Alas! nothing. My perplexity arising from the suddenness of the sigk, the | mind, that vibrate to those in the minds of others, as he gives not only the look, 
provided with a lanthorn. | impracticability of the weather, and the unelad condition in which I wag para- | tones, and manners of the persons he personifies, but the very train of thinking, 
We had now little difficulty in reaching the dreary spot, where the “ miserable lyzed me quite. I did, indeed, before the group had passed out of view, hake a | and the expression they indulge in; and, strange to say, this modern Proteus suc- 
dog” was still uttering his plaints to the murky night, though in a lower key than | sign; but it was only seen by the monkey, who made a face in return—hd the | ceeds best when the imitated is a person of genivs, or great talent, as he seems 
before, his sufferings being probably by this time rather less acute. The strug- | tantalizing trio were speedily beyond the reach of my aching sight. As drew | to identify himself with him. His imitation of Curran can hardly be so called 
gling rays from the lanthorn gave apiece-meal view of more than my unaided | 9, with a heavy hand, my clothes, I had some thoughts of attempting aforced | —it is a con/muation, and is inimitable. [ remember Sir Walter Scott's obsery- 
optics had previously been able to make out. The emaciated animal, which rose | march on the chance of overtaking them; but a latent feeling of vagutappre- | ing that Matthews’ imitations were of the mind, to those who had the key; but 
languidly from its litter of damp straw, seemed to be of a breed betwixt a hound | hension operated to detain me. as the majority had it not, they were contented with adiniring those of the person 
anda spaniel. Its tail was as drooping as that of a cow, and we were shocked | After a half-swallowed breakfast, I hurried to my friend Bowring, whde sym- | and pronounced him a mimic who ought to be considered an accurate and philo- 
(what would Mr. Martin have been !) to perceive the raw, excoriated state of its | pathy with the miserable dog rendered his disappointment akin to my ow, We | sophic observer of human nature, blessed with the rare talent of intuitively iden- 
back. Strewed round were a fewold bones, thoroughly divested of all carnal | agreed, however, that there was about the whole business something so @inons- | tifying himself with the minds of others. But, to return to Sir Wm. Drum- 
) mond, (continued Byron,) he has escaped all the defects of translators, and hia 


- — , ” 

covering : while a broken saucer (divorced from a tlower-pot) exhibited a small | ly mysterious, as to present, as it were, a “noli prosequi” to our curios ; and 
Persius resembles the original as nearly in feeling and sentiment as two languages 
so dissimilar in idiom wil! admit. 





His ‘Odin’ is really a fine poem, and has some passages that 
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amount of mud and water. ‘The hovel was of the rudest kind, entirely open in Vradleted resolved to «drop inquiry, and, for the present, to abstain from’ giving 
front, and half open everywhere else. tongue.” 

I observed the Doctor to listen “arrectis avribus” to each emanation from I have but one thing to add to this unparalleled statement ; and tt is to 
the creature's throat, and to betray at every moment increased animation and sur- | Mention, for the satisfaction c“all whose doubts it may concern, that Dr. owring 
prise. Presently, to my great astonishment, he began himee!f to mutter a series | 18 ready to afford the weight of his attestation to every particular of th occur- | have been proud of the beautiful odes which the Irish Anacreon has given us. 
of strange intermittent sounds, akin to those proceeding from the dog. He soon | rence, so far as he was a spectator of it, nor ought I to omit, while alding to * Of the wits about town, [ think (said Byron) that George Colman was one \ 
grew louder and more emphatic in his delivery, and | then plainly distmguished | that gentleman, a piece of intelligence which the public will receive wh no in- | of the most agreeable ; he was toujours pret, and after two or three glasses of 


the occasional admixture of the canine idioms of howl, crowl, whine, and bark. | considerable gratification, namely, that he has been so deeply impressedvith the 
} I stood transtixed with alarm and surprise. 


Translations almost always disappoint me ; I 
must, however, except Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ which has more of the spirit of Homer 
than all the other translations put together,* and the ‘Teian bard himself might 











| champaigne, the quicksilver of his wit mounted to beau fixe. Colman has a good 
Had my learned friend gone mad ? | whole of this wild and remarkable affair as to have undertaken a volup on the | deal of tact ; he feels that convivial hours were meant for enjoyment, and under- 
Was he raving, by some unexplained sympathy, in concert with the unfortunate | language and poetry of dogs, and its affinity with that of the Dog-ribbedndians; | stands society so well, that he never obtrudes any private fee ling, except hilarity 
deg! Was he holding some unhallowed incantation! Or could it really ; 4nd he asserts that he has discovered their dialect to have a strong siflarity to | into it. His jokes are all good, and readable, and flow without effort, like the 


be some existing, definite language, in which he was conversing so vehemently. | that of those singular Orientals, the Howling Dervishes. Mark Mrve . champaigne that often gives birth to them, sparkle after sparkle, and brilliant t¢ 
g , P P 0 


; “ Dr. Bowring !” said I, catching him by the arms, “ for heaven's sake! what | ——- the last. ‘Then one is sure of Colman, (continued Byron,) which is a great com- 
does this meant What am I to understand !” 


2 . — besa . Sai _ | fort; for to be made to cry when one had made wp his mind to laugh, is a triste 
“More than can be told in a moment.” was his hurried repiy. “This ismost JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BRON. affair. I remember that this was the great ptan awh with Sheridan ; a little 
extraordinary ; this dog speaks a language that would puzzle all ages in the world ; | | wine made him melancholy, and his melancholy was contagious ; for who could 
but:] have found it out—singular tongue in its construction—deep in its vowels, | Byron continually reverts to Sir Walter Scott, and always in terms ¢ admira- | bear to see the wizard, who could at will command smiles or tears, yield to the 
and harsh in its consonants. | tion for his genius, and affection for his good qualities ; he says thatie never latter without sharing them, though one wished that the exhibition had been less 
be What on earth is it, my dear friend !” implored I. | gets up from the perusal of one of his works, without finding himselfi a better | Public ' My feelings were never more excited than while writing the Monody 
“Why,” replied the Doctor, “itis a modification of the dialect s disposition, and that he generally reads his novels three times. “I 4d such a} 0" Sheridan,—every word that I wrote came direct from the heart. Poor Sher- 
the Dog-ribbed Indians of North America.” just mode of thinking, (said Byron,) that I could fill volumes witldetached | ry' what a noble mind was in him overthrown by poverty ' and to see the men 
My astonishment at this piece of information was bevond what I can find | thoughts from Scott, all and each full of truth and beauty. ‘Then h@ good are | W'th whom he has passed his life, the dark souls whom his genius illumined, 
words for. Wasthe dog, then, only such in outward form, and otherwise no | his definitions. Do you remember, in ‘Peveril of the Peak,’ whet he says, | Tlling in wealth, the Sybarites whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have 
more a dog, than many a christian on whom infidels bestow that term 1—or was ‘Presence of mind is courage. Real valour consists, not in being hee disturbed, leaving him to die on the pallet of poverty, his last moments disturbed 
he but the very dog with the soul of a parrot, instructed in speech, but uncon- | danger, but in being prompt to confront and disarm it.’ How true this, and | by the myrmidons of the law. Oh! it is enough to disgust one with human ; 
scious of significance! And whence could arise the phenomenon of a canine | What an amiable distinction between moral and physical courage !” | nature, but above all with the nature of those who, professing liberality, were so 
speaker? Even my natural wonder at the profound discrimination which | 
could assign the sounds in question to the dialect of the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
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poken by | 





I complimented him on his memory, and he added .—“‘ My memoris very re- | little acquainted with its twin-sister generosity. 
tentive, but the passage I repeated I read this morning for the third he. How “T have seen poor Sheridan weep, and good cause had he (continued Byron.) 











gave way tothe emotions forced upon me by the marvel of a speaking quad- | applicable to Scott’s works is the observation made by Madame dweffand on Placed by his transcendent talents in an elevated sphere, without the means of 
Tuped. | Richardson’s Novels, in one of her letters to Voltaire: -La moral@ est en ac- ; oa 
I was about to renew my inquiries of the Doctor, when a sort of oracular | tion, et n’a jamais été traitée d’une manieére plus intéressante. On furt d’envie * This was indeed carrying his admiration of Pope to an extreme. It is impossible 


A P ; | to conceiv thi ly fi i 

"étre parfait aprés cette lecture, et l'on croit que rien n'est si aid? ¥ think,” onceive anything more foreign not only from Homer, but fromthe spirn of all 
* ; ’ ie ‘ : * | Greek try, th pe’ ooo! as an imitat 

- continued Byron, after a pause, “ that Scott is the only very sucesful genius | greek, poetry, than Pope’s translation---in fact, thas the air of an imitation from a 


——— nec vox hominem sonat, o Dea, certe.”"—Virg, Eneid,. | French paraphrase ! 
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supporting the necessary appearance, to how many humiliations must his fine | lancholy with which we regard a fine view ! Both mark the triumph of the mighty | from the police stations in other and more tranquil parts of the ceunty. These 
mind have submitted, ere he had arrived at the state in which I knew him, of | conqueror Time; and whether we examine the eyes, the windows of the soul, | 
reckless jokes to pacify creditors of a morning, and alternate smiles and tears of | through which love and hope once sparkled, now dim and languid, showing only 
resignation, or the ruined casements of the abbey or castle through which blazed 


an evening, round the boards where ostentatious dulness called 1n his aid to give 
a zest to the wine that often maddened him, but could not thaw the frozen cur- 
rent of their blood. Moore's Monody on Sheridan (continued Byron) was a 
fine burst of generous indignation, and is one of the most powerful of his com- 
positions. It was as daring as my ‘* Avatar,’ which was bold enough, and God 
knows, true enough, but I have never repented it. Your countrymen behaved 
dreadfully on that occasion ; despair may support the chains of tyranny, but it is 
only baseness that can sing and dance in them, as did the Irish on the 8 
visit. 





But I see you would prefer another subject, so let us talk of something 
else, though this cannot be a humiliating one to you personally, as I know your 
husband did not make one among the rabble at that Saturnalia. 


‘The Irish are strange people (continued Byron,) at one moment overpower- | 


ed by sadness, and the next elevated to joy ; impressionable as heated wax, and 
like it, changing each time that it is warmed. The dolphin, when shone upon 
by the sun, changes not its hues more frequently that do your mobile country- 
men, and this want of stability will leave them long what centuries have found 
them-—slaves. 
chains disgusted me. 
and Moore, why struck he not the harp of Erin to awaken the slumbering souls 
of his supine countrymen!” 


To those who only know Byron as an author, it would be difficult, if not im- | 


possible, to convey a just impression of him as aman. In him the elements of 
good and evil were so strongly mixed, that an error could not be detected that 


was not allied to some good quality ; and his fine qualities, and they were many, 
In bestowing | 


could hardly be separated from the faults that sullied them. 
on Byron a genius as versatile as it was brilliant and powerful, Nature had not 


denied him warmth of heart, and the kind affections that beget, while they are | 
formed to repay friendship ; but a false beau ideal that he had created for himself, | 


and a wish of exciting wonder, led him into a line of conduct calculated to lower 
him in the estimation of superficial observers, who judge from appearances, while 
those who had opportunities of judging him more nearly, and who made allow- 
ance for his besetting sin, (the assumption of vices and errors, that he either had 
not, or exaggerated the appearance of,) found in hin more to admire than censure, 
and to pity than condemn. In his severest satires, however much of malice 


there might be in the expression, there was little in the feeling that dictated them; | 


they came from the imagination and not from the heart, for in afew minutes after 
he had unveiled the errors of some friend or acquaintance, he would call attention 
to some of their good qualities with as much apparent pleasure as he had dwelt 
on their defects. A nearly daily intercourse of ten weeks with Byron left the 
impression on my mind, that if an extraordinary quickness of perception pre- 
vented his passing over the errors of those with whom he came in contact, and 
a natural incontinence of speechbetrayed him into an exposure of them,—a 
ecandour and good-nature, quite as remarkable, often led him to enumerate then 
virtues, and to draw attention to them. it may be supposed, that with such 
powerful talents, there were less excuse for the attacks he was inthe habit of 
making on his friends and acquaintances ; but those very talents were the cause ; 
they suggested a thousand lively and piquant images to his fancy, relative to the 
defects of those with whom he associated, and he had not self-command sufli- 


cient to repress the sallies that he knew must show at once his discrimination | 
and talents for ridicule, and amuse his hearers, however they might betray a want | 


of good-nature and sincerity 

There was no premeditated malignity in Byron's nature ; though constantly in 
the habit of exposing the follies and vanity of his friends, 1 never heard him 
blacken their reputation, and I never felt an unfavourable impression from any of 
the censures he bestowed, because I saw they were aimed at follies, and not 
character. He used frequently to say that people hated him more for exposing 
their follies than if he had attacked their moral characters, adding, ‘* Such 1s the 
vanity of human nature, that men would prefer being defamed to being ridiculed, 
and would much sooner pardon the first than the second. 
folly than vice in the world (said Byron). ‘The appearance of the latter ts often 
assumed by the dictates of the former, and people pass for being vicious who are 
only foolish. I have seen such examples (continued he) of this in the world, 
that it makes one rather incredulous as to the extent of actual vice; but I can 
believe any thing of the capabilities of vanity and folly, having witnessed to 
what length they can go. I have seen women compromise their honour (in ap- 
pearance only) for the triumph (and a hopeful one) of rivalling some contempo- 
rary belle ; and men sacrifice theirs, in reality, by false boastings for the gratili- 
cation of vanity. Ali, all is vanity and vexation of spirit, added he; the first 
being the legitimate parent of the second, an offspring that, school it how you 
will, it is sure to turn out a curse to its parent.” 

* Lord Blessington has been talking to me about Mr. Galt,” said Lord Byron, 
“Cand tells me much good of him. I am pleased at finding he is as awabiea 
man as his recent works prove him to be a clever and intelligent author. When 
I knew Galt, years ago, I was not ina frame of mind to form an impartial opi- 
nion of him; his mildness and equanimity struck me even then; but, to say the 
truth, his manner had not deference enough for my then aristocratical taste, and 
finding I could not awe him into a respect sufficiently profound for my sublime 
self, either asa peer or an author, I felt a little grudge towards him that has 
now completely worn off. There is a quaint humour and observance of character 
in his novels that interest me very much, and when he chooses to be pathetic he 
fools one to his bent, for I assure you the * Entail’ beguiled me of some portion 
of watery humours, yclept tears, ‘albeit unused tothe melting mood.’ What I 
admire particularly in Galt’s works,”’ continued Byron, “ is, that with a perfect 
knowledge of human nature and its frailties and legerdemain tricks, he shows a 
tenderness of heart which convinces one that Avs is in the right place, and he 
has a sly caustic humour that is very amusing. All that Lord 
been telling me of Galt has 
his (Lord B.’s) nature and my own 


Blessington has 


I had an excellent opportunity of judging 


Galt, being shut up on board ship with him for some days ; and though | saw he | 


was mild, equal, and sensible, 1 took no pains to cultivate his acquaintance fur- 
ther than I would with any commonplace person, which he was not; and Lord 
Blessington in London, with a numerous acquaintance, and ‘all appliances to 


boot,’ for choosing and selecting, has found so much to like in Galt, mulgreé the | 


difference of their politics, that his liking has grown into friendship 

“T must say that I never saw the milk of human kindness overflow in any na- 
ture to so great a degree, as in Lord Blessington’s,” continued Byron. “ I used, 
before I knew him well, to think that Shelley was the most amiable person I ever 
knew, but I now think that Lord B. bears off the palm, for he has been assailed 
by all the temptations that so few can resist, those of unvarying prosperity, and 


has passed the ordeal victoriously, a triumphant proof of the extraordinary good- | 
ness of his nature, while poor Shelley had been tried in the school of adversity | 


only, which is not sucha corrupter as isthat of prosperity. If Lord B. has not 
the power, Midas-like, of turning whatever he touches into goid.”’ contmued 
Byron, “ he has at least that of turning all into good. I, alas! detect only the 
evil qualities of those that approach me, while he discovers the good. It appears 
to me, that the extreme excellence of his own disposition prevents his attributing 
evil toothers ; [do assure you,” continued Byron, “ Ihave thought better of 
mankind since [ have known him intimately.” The earnestness of Byron's 
manner convinced me that he spoke his real sentiments relative to Lord B., and 
that his commendations were not uttered with a view of gratifying me, but flow- 
ed spontaneously in the honest warmth of the moment. A long, daily and hourly 
knowledge of the person he praised, has enabled me to judge of the justice of the 
commendation, and Byron never spoke more truly than when he pronounced Lord 
B.'s a faultless nature. While he was speaking, he continually looked back, for 
fear that the person of whom he spoke should overhear his remarks, as he was 
riding behind, at alittle distance from us 

_ “Ts Lady —— as restless and indefatigable as ever!’ asked Byrou——‘‘ She 
is an extraordinary woman, and the most thorough-paced manceuvrer I ever met 
with; she cannot make or accept an invitation, or perform any of the common 


courtesies of life, without manceuvring, and has always some plan in agitation, | 


to which all her acquaintance are subservient. ‘This is so ev ident, that she never 
‘approached me that I did not expect her to levy contributions on my muse, the 


only disposable property I possessed ; and I was as surprised as grateful at find- 


ing it was not pressed into the service for compassing some job, or accomplish. | 


ing some mischief Phen she passes for being clever, when she is only cunning, 


though her life has been passed in giving the best prooof of want of cleverness, | 


that of intriguing to carry points not worth intriguing for, and that must have oc- 
curred in the natural course of events without any manceuvring on her part 
Cleverness and cunning are incompatible—] never saw thein united ; 
is the resource of the weak, and is only natural to them : children and foo!s are 
always cunning, but clever people never. The world or rather the persons who 
compose it, are so indolent, that when they see great personal activity, joined 
to indefatigable and unshrinking exertion of tongue, they conclude that such 
effects must proceed from adequate causes, never reflecting that real cleverness 


the latter 


requires not such aids ; but few people take the trouble of analyzing the actions | 


or motives of others, and least of all when such others have no envy-stirring at- 
tractions. On this account Lady "s manceuvres are set down to cleverness ; 
but when she was young and pretty they were less favourably judged. Women 
of a certain age” continued Byron, “ are for the most part bores or méchantes 
I have known some delightful exceptions, but on consideration they were past 
the certain age, and were no longer, like the coffin of Mahomet hovering between 
heaven and earth, that is to say, floating between muurity and age, but had 
fixed their persons on the unpretending easy chairs of Vieillesse, and their 
thoughts neither on war nor conquest, except the conquest of self. Age is 
beautiful when no attempt is made to modernize it. 
teresting remains of loveliness without some of the same tender fe elings of me- 





I liked them before the degradation of 1822, but the dance in | 
What would Grattan and Curran have thought of it! | 


There is much more | 


made me reflect on the striking difference between | 


Who can look at the in- | 


the light of tapers, and the smoke of incense offered to the Deity, the feelings 
excited are much the same, and we approach both with reverence,—always, in- 
| terrupted Byron, provided that the old beauty is not a specimen of the florid 
Gothic,—by which J mean restored, painted, and varnished,—and that the abbey 
| or castle is not whitewashed ; both, under such circumstances, produce the same 
| 

| holy, having passed through the fire of its passions, and being on the verge of 
| the grave, 

**T once” said Byron, “found it necessary to call up all that could be said in 
favour of matured beauty, when my heart became captive to a donna of forty-six, 
| who certainly excited as lively a passion in my breast as ever it has known ; and 
| even now the autumnal charms of Lady are rernembered by me with more 

than admiration. She resembled a landscape by Claude Lorraine, with a set- 
| ting sun, her beauty enhanced by the knowledge that they were shedding their 
last dying beams, which threw a radiance round. A woman" continued Byron, 
‘is only grateful for her first and last conquest. The tirst of poor dear Lady 
| *s was achieved before I entered on this world of care, but the /ast I do 
flatter myself was reserved for me, and a bonne bouche it was. 

I told Byron that his poetical sentiments of the attractions of matured beauty 
| had, at the moment, suggested four lines tome, which he begged me to repeat, 
| and he laughed not a little when I repeated the following lines to him :— 

“Oh! talk not to me of the charms of youth's dimples, 
'There’s surely nore sentiment centred in wrinkles, 

} They're the triumphs of time that mark beauty’s decay 
Telling tales of years past,and the few left to stay.”’ 


| 











Suntitary. 


| chair, and his promptitude in convening the magistrates. 


resolutions having been formally agreed to, Lord Gosford was moved out of the 
chair, and the assistant-barrister (Mr. Tickell) placed in it; when the cordial 
thanks of the meeting were returned to the noble Earl for his conduct in the 
The meeting then 


| broke up.—Newry Telegraph. 


* It appears thet his Majesty's tour to the north has attracted a band of pick- 


| pockets from Paris, who displayed their address at Valenciennes by taking the 


effect on me, and all reverence is lost: but [ do seriously admire age when it is | 
not ashamed to let itself be seen, and look on it as something sanctified and 





| Order of William.—The Dutch Sovereign has conferred no trifling distinction | 


on the brave Chassé by presenting him with the insigniaof the Order of William. | 


The number of individuals decorated with the grand cross of this military order 
is extremely limited; they consist only of the Prince of Orange, the Duke of 
| Wellington, Generals Janssens, Krayenhoff, and Limburg Stirum, the Sovereigns 
of Great Britain, Prussia, and Waurtemberg, the Duke of Angouléme, Prince 
William of Prussia, Prince Wrede, and Baron Vincent. The Duteh monarch 
| did not raise his own son, Prince Frederic, to the dignity until his return from the 
| brief and brilliant campaign in Belgium in August 1831. ‘The present number 
of grand-crosses of the Order does not, therefore, exceed fifteen, inclusive of 
King William himself. 
| New Peers—Whatehall, Jan. 14.—The King has been pleased to direct letters 
| patent to be passed under the Great Seal! for granting the dignity of Duke of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto George Granville Marquess 
of Stafford, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Duke of Suther- 
land, in that part of the said United Kingdom called Scotland.—The King has 
also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal for 
granting the dignities of Baron and Duke of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto William Harry Marquess of Cleveland, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, py the names, styles, and titles of Baron 
Raby, of Raby Castle, inthe county of Durham, and Duke of Cleveland.—The 
King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting the dignity ef a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
| and Ireland unto Charles Callis Western, Esq., and the heirs male of his body 
| lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Western, of Rivenhall, 
jn the county of Essex 





Countess Harcourt, widow of the late Field-Marshal William Earl Harcourt, 
died on Monday last, at St. Leonards, Windsor, in her 83d year.—Jan. 19 

Sir Peter Laurie, the present Lord Mayor, has been elected president of 

sridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals, vacant by the resignation of Sir Richard 
Carr Glyn, Bart. 

The transmission of the mails to all parts of the kingdom will shortly be 
placed under a new arrangement, by which a considerable saving of the expense 
will be effected. T’he vehicles will be used for this purpose alone, and not for 
the conveyance of passengers ; consequently they will be of much lighter con- 
struction than those now tn use; and although they will be drawn by two horses 
only, it is calculated that they will travel more rapidly than the present mail- 
coaches, 


Lord Althorp has decided on moving for the reduction of the Assessed Taxes 
in about a month after the Meeting of Parliament. With respect to the Taxes 
on Knowledge, and on Advertisements, he is still undetided. He is collecting 
the opinions of gentlemen connected with the Press, on which he means to shape 
his proceedinzs 


We learn from a positive source that ministers do intend to send additional 
troops to Ireland, and that arrangements for that purpose are making at the Home 
otlice. 


Lord Brougham and the Archbishop of Canterbury have been in close commu- 
nication respecting Church Reform. The Archbishop seems to be satisfied with 
the assurances of Lord Brougham, but he has not yet signified his adhesion to the 
| plan proposed by ministers. 


It is stated, on high authority, that Louis Philippe has intimated to the French 
Cabinet a wish for a genera! political amnesty, which would include the Duchess 
de Berri and the Ministers of Charles X., who are now in prison 


The following curious anecdote is from Mr. Philipps’s last Lecture on Vocal 
Music :— 

* The day previous to the first public performance of the Opera, of which Win- 
ter's Grand Earthquake Chorus forms a principal part, Winter, Michae! Kelly, 
and several of the mutual fri oth parties, were dining together, when a 
conversation arose on the fortheoming Opera, in the course of which Winter was 


nas ot 








rallied for not having composed the chorus, and told that it would not be ready | 


in proper tune This, however, was laughed at by the cOMposer, W400, as a proot 
of the confidence he felt on the subject, offered to bet a dinner and wine that on 
any Gentleman giving him an air of his [the composer's] own choice as a theme 
he would from it compose the chorus in question, and lave it completed before 
supper time the same evening. ‘The bet was made by Michael Kelly, who pro- 
posed an Irish jig of about half a dozen bars; and from this strange subject was 
produced, within the period betted on, the sublime composition of the Earthquake 
Chorrs.” 

Signor De Ville, many years a member of the Italian Opera Company, died of 
a fit of apoplexy a few days since 

The celebrated actor Devrient died at Berlin on the 20th ult.—Jan. 19. 

Anecdoie ofa Painting.—At the sale of paintings the 10th instant, at Horncastle, 
the portrait of Archibald, Duke of Argyll, by Ramsay, was offered, and m answer 
to an inguiry how a small injury to the canvass had happened, the auctioneer 
related the following anecdote :—The portrait had hung ina bed-room, 
| which wak on one occasion occupied by a female domestic ; the girl, fancying 


been 


gold watch and chain of one of the municipal counsellors, as he was making his 
way through the crowd, in order to reach the spot where the address to the King 
was to be delivered.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

We are glad to learn that the Queen of Spain has instructed her Minister here 
to subscribe, in her name, £20, for the public monument to the memory of Sir 
Walter Scott, proposed to be erected in Edinburgh. This is something new in 
history, and cannot fail to have an influence on the dilatory admirers of the poet 
in this country. The people of New York are busied, we see, in doing honour 
to the same illustrious spirit ; from India much is expected. —Athenaum. 


The following from Naples is of Dec. 22:—‘ For two days the eruption of 
Vesuvius has assumed an alarming character; the flanks of the mountain are 
furrowed in every direction by vast torrents of lava. We can perceive three 
small craters that have formed themselves in the centre of the great crater, the 
edge of which is in several places rent by crevices 30 or 40 feet wide, and i5 
or 20 deep. A new stream of lava, which formed itself in the night of the 20th 
has taken the direction of Portici.” 


Delhi, Sept. 4.—It is reported that the Governor-general is to be at Mecrut on 
the lst of November and immediately afterwards to proceed to Delhi, where his 
Lordships camp will be established on or about the 15th of November. On the 
26th and 28th of last month large dense clouds of yellow locusts again covered 
the face of the atmosphere, extending in a north-east and south-west direction for 
miles. Guns, tomtoms, and every description of noise was made to keep them 
from settling on the crops and garden trees, but in vain. I have not heard, how- 
ever, that any material damage has been done by them. The weather is hot 
again, and although the rain has been both partial and in no great abundance, ex- 
cept at Mecrut, still there is some fear that they are even now ended unless the 
full moon brings them down again. 


Earthquake.—The Zara Gazette of the 24th ult. has the following :—“ By 
accounts from the interior of the country, we learn that on the night of the Ist 
an earthquake was felt in the direction of from north-east to south west. The 
shocks, which were at first slight, became so violent that persons who were stand- 
ing upright were thrown to the ground, and were unable to recover their equili- 
brium while the phenomenon endured. The isles of Lezina, Curzola, and Lissa, 
experienced violent shocks, but no place suffered so much as the village of Sliv- 
no. Situated on the sea-shore, to the south-east of fort Opus, some houses were 
totally destroyed, and from the greater part of the buildings the tiles were shaken. 
A circumstance worthy of remark is, that this phenomenon was not indicated by 
any of the usual forerunners. The dogs did not bark, nor did the horses neigh ; 
but the greater part of the inhabitants were some hours before awoke out of 
their sleep. ‘This earthquake was followed by a hurncane, which lasted some 
hours.” 


Accounts from Ancona to the 29th state that a notice has been affixed on the 
Exchange by which al] vessels under the Belgian flag were recognized in the 
posts of the papal states. Another notice reducing the term of quarantine for 
vessels and goods from the south of France, was likewise made public. On the 
28th a public order was made known at Ancona, as wel | as throughout the ponti- 
fical dominions, that the impost on salt had been augmented, which had caused 
great discontent. It was understood, in consequence of the pressing wants of 
the Government, that various other imposts would be augmented. It was gen- 
erally understood that the French force at Ancona was about to be increased by 
the arrival of the French forces from the Morea. Three vessels were already 
preparing to sail from Ancona to fetch a part of them, 


The dulness of the winter months at St. Petersburg has been relieved by a 
series of subscription concerts, given in that city by Madame Caradori, and which 
have been attended by all the chief Nobility, Ministers, foreign Ambassadors, 
and their families. On the 30th ult. Madame Caradori had the honour of sing- 
ing before their Imperial Majesties at the Anitchcoff palace, upon which occasion 
her exertions were rewarded by the most flattering commendations from the 
Emperor and Empress, and by the present of a splendid Sevigny, in Diamonds. 
After a trip of a fortnight’s ;duration to Moscow, Madame Caradori returns to 
St. Petersburgh, and from thence proceeds to England for the approaching 
season. 

Mr. James Rorke, the newly elected Member for the Queen's County, Ireland, 
who has displaced Sir Henry Parnell there, is a person of very moderate fortune; 
in fact, only a second-rate farmer. 

The following members and relations of the family of the Noble Premier 
have seats in the Reformed Parliament :—Lord Howick [1], his Lordship’s 
eldest son, represents one of the divisions of the county of Northumberland ; hie 
next brother, the Hon. Colonel Sir H. Grey [2], sits for High Wycombe; his 
nephew, Sir George Grey, Bart. [3], sits for the new and opulent borough of 
Devonport ; his son-in-law, Mr. Cracker Bulteel [4], is one of the Members for 
the Southern Division of Devonshire ; another son-in-law, Mr. Edward Ellice 
(5], late of the Treasury, is one of the Members for the city of Coventry ; 
another son-in-law, the Hon. Captain Barrington [6], sits for the new borough of 
Sunderland ; Mr. Charles Wood, also his Lordship’s (the sixth) son-in-law (7], 
sits for Halifax new borough; Mr. F. Baring, eldest son of Sir Francis Baring 
[8], and nephew of the Premier, is one of the Members for Winchester ; and 
Lord Duncannon [9], his cousin, has succeeded the present Chief Justice in the 
representation of Nottingham. 

A report is in circulation that Mr. Hume intends to make a motion in the 
House of Commons for the reduction of the £100,000. per annum settled upon 
the Queen to £50,000 

We regret to announce the decease of the only son of our venerated Primate, 
Mr. Howley was pursuing his studies at Oxford 
A certain eminent leading counsel is celebrated at the bar for the following 
mode of examining a witness :— Now pray listen to the question I am going to 
ask you. Be attentive, remember you will answer as you please, and remember, 
I don’t care a rush what you answer, &c. &c.” The learned Lord now on the 
Woolsack, somewhat weary of the monotony of his perorations, one day accost- 
ed him in the street. “Ha! is it you C——! Now pray listen to the question 
I'm going to ask you. Be attentive. Remember you will answer as you please, 
and remember I don’t care a rush what you answer. How are you !” 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 

The King has been graciously pleased to appoint the Earl of Munster to the 
offices of Governor and Captain and Constable and Lieutenant of Windsor Cas- 
tle, in the room of the Marquess of Conyngham deceased ; also of Lord Fred. 
Fitzelarence to the office of Lieutenant of the Tower of London,vice the Earl of 


| Muster 


that the Duke of Argyll eyed her too closely whilst dressing, became indignant, | 


and seized a poker aimed a blow with the intent of putting the Duke’s eye out ; 
the poker missed the eye, but perforated the canvass close to the face.—Siam- 
ford News 

Law Changes.—A rumour is afloat “ in the hall,” that Sir Willam Maema- 
| hon is about to retire from the bench upon the usual pension and an English 
peerage ; that the Attorney-General succeeds to the Rolls : and Serjeant Perrin 
to the vacancy opened by his promotion. ‘To the authenticity of this report we 
do not pledge ourselves. — Dublin paper 


The Dudlin Gazette of Friday night, contains three proclamations. The first 
offers a reward of £50 forthe murderers of aman named Kelly, killed on the 
| Sth inst., near New the second, £100 for the party who fired at Mr 
Fishbourne, the Duke of Buckingham’s agent, on the road between Finea and 
Oldcastle, in the county of Meath, on the 7th inst. ; the third, a reward of £200 
for the persons who, on the 30th ult 
gon, of Bagenalstown, in the county of Carlow 
Meeting of the Magistrates in the County of Armagh.—A meeting of the 
Armagh magistrates took place on ‘Thursday, in the Ballypot Sessions-house, in 
| consequence of a circular letter from the Lieutenant of the county. The Earl 
of Gosford proceeded to the Sessions-house, accompanied by Lord Charlemont, 
Meath, and Brabazon. Among the magistrates who attended were Viscount 
| Mandeville, M. P.; Colonel Verner, M. P.; C. R. Dobbs, Esq., M. P.; E 
| Tickle, Esq, Assisant Barrister; Close, the Dean of Tuam, &c. The 
noble Lieutenant opened the business of the meeting by stating the reason that 
had induced him to call the magistracy together, and which his Lordship said 
was in consequence of a statement having been forwarded to him, certified by a 
number of local resident magistrates, and representing that the barons ol 
Upper Orier and Upper Fews were in suc h a state of agitation, large assem- 
blages of people taking place frequently at night, to the alarm of their peaceable 
neighbours, as to require an addition to the constabulary force in those baronies 
After some deliberation, throughout which the utmost unanimity prevailed, the 
magistrates agreed to certain resolutions, the substance of which was, that the 
present circumstances of the county rendered it unnecessary to make any addi 
tion to the police; but that, in order to overawe the disturbers of the public 
peace in the districts alluded to, a number of men should be draughted thither 


Ross ° 


Colone! 


The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Rear-Admi- 
ral Charles Cunningham, Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

War Jan. 22.—Memorandum—The half-pay of the undermentioned 
officers has been cancelled from the 22d inst. inclusive, they having accepted a 


Office 


| commuted allowance for their commissions, viz.:—Lt. H. J. Sperling, 9th Foot ; 


Cornet M. Pack, Royal Waggon Train: Lt. 'T. Labey, 6th Ft.; Ens. F. Duma- 
resq, Unattached ; Lt. G. Campbell, 49th Ft.; Lt. Sir L. P. Glyn, Bart. Unatt.: 
Lt. J. W. Martin, 9th Ft.; Ens. W. Unet, 43d Ft.; Staff-Surg. S. B. Bruce, Hoe 
pita Staff 

The undermentioned officers on full-pay have also been allowed to retire from 


the service, receiving commuted allowances for their commissions from the 22d 


inst. inclusive :-—Lt, A. R. Evans, 16th Ft.; Staff Assistant-Surgeon E. J, Bul- 


| teel, Hospital Staff. 


, fired at, and beat Francis Robert Malcolm- | 


The King has been graciously pleased to direct letters patent to be passed un- 
der the Great Seal, granting unto Admiral Sir George Martin, G.C.B., the office 
or place of Rear Amiral of the United Kingdom, and of the Admiralty thereof, 
and also of Rear-Admiral of the Navies and Seas of the said United Kingdom, in 
the room of Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, deceased. 

The King has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Admiral Sir 
Davidge Gould, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order, in the room of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Foley, deceased 

War Office, Jan 22.—Memoranda—His Majesty has been pleased to approve 
if the 13th Regiment of Light Dragoons being permitted to retain on the chacos 
and appointments the motto, “ Viret in #ternum,” which is stated to have 
heen borne by the Regiment for many years. His Majesty has also been pleased 
to permit the 91st Regiment to bear on its colours and appointments, in addition 
to any other badges or distinctions which may have been heretofore authorised 
to be borne by the Regiment, the words’ “ Roleia,” “ Vimiera,” and “* Corumna,’® 
n commemoration of the gallantry and good conduct of the Regiment in action 
with the enemy at Roleia on the 17th August, 1808 ; at Vimiera on the 21st Au- 
gust, 1808; and before Corunna on the 16th January, 1809. 

War Office, Jan. 25.—6th Regt. Dragoon Guards: Lt. H. H. France to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Heathcote, ret.; Cor. C. J. Trueman to be Lt. by pur. v. France; 
J. A. Cruikshank, Gent to be Corn. by pur. v. Trueman—16th Light Dragoons = 
Cor. H. Garrett to be Lt. by pur. v. Pittman, ret; W. S. O'Grady, Gent. to 
be Corn. by pur. vy. Garrett—31st Foot: Ensign R. T. Eager to be Lt. by pur. 
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vy. Durnford, ret.; A. Eu Bordieu. Gent. to be Ensign by pur. v Eagar—42d 
Ft.: Ensign C. G. Campbell to be Lt. by pur. v. Englis, ret.; J. W Murray, 
Gent. to be Ensign by pur. Campbell—Rifle Brigade : To be Second Lieuts. by 
pur: W. C. Mellish, Gent v. Fitzherbert, prom.; W. H. Beresford, Gent v. Ca- 
vendish, prom.—Unattached : Second Lieut. Hon. G. H. Cavendsh, from Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lt. of Infantry by purchase. 

Memorandum—Lt. R. M’Donald, of the late 7th Royal Vet. Batn. has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of an unatt. commission. 

The King has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Admiral Sir 
Charles Tyler, Knight Oommander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be a Knight Grand Crossof the said Order, in the room of Admiral Vis- 
count Exmouth, deceased—His Majesty has also been pleased to nominate and 
app. Admiral Sir C. Hamilton, Bart. to be a Kt. Com. of the Most Hon. Mil. 
Order of the Bath, in the room of Admiral Sir C. Tyler. 

Office of Ordnance, Jan. 25.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: First Lt. R. N 
King, to be Second Capt., v. Speer, ret. on h. p. ; Sec. Lt. R. Wyuter to be 
First Lt. v. King. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Colonel J. Ready to be Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Man, in the room of Cornelius Smelt, Esq. deceased. The 
King has also been pleased to grant unto Admiral Sir Edward Thornbrough, G. 
C. B. the office of Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and !.ieutenant of the Admiralty thereof, and also Lieutenant of the Na- 
vies and Seas of the said United Kingdom, in the room of Admiral Viscount 
Exmouth, deceased. 

War Office, Feb. 1, 18183—7th Regt. L. Drag. : Cor. A Shirley to be Lieut. 
by pur. vice Wykeham, aet.—21st Regt. of Foot : Lieut. A. Mundy, from the 
60th Regiment, to be Lieutenant, vibe Fordyce, exch—39th Foot: Ens. R. S. 
Bolaed to be Lieuteuant by pur. vice Sinclair, ret.: J. Harvey Gent. to be En- 
sign, by pur. vice Boland—60th Foot : Lieut J. Fordyce, from 2lst Regt to be 
Lieut. v. Munday, exc.—75th Foot : Major G. Quill, from h. p. Unatt. to be Ma- 
jor, vice F. Hammond, exch. rec. diff.—77th Foot : M. H. Nepeau, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by pur. vice Straton, prom.—82d Foot: Gent. Cadet 'T. W. Hornby, 
from the Royal Mil. Col, to be Ensign, without pur. vice Silver, dec.—85th Foot 
Ensign T. M. M’Neil Hamilton to be Lieut. by pur. vice Blackall, ret.: N. E. 
Blackall, Gent. to be ensign by pur. vice Hamilton —98th Foot: Lieut. J. H. 
Armstrong to be Captain, by pur. vice Mahon, ret.: Ens. J. Rainer to be Lieut. 
by pur. vice Armstrong: S. W. Russell, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice 

iner. 

The under mentioned Major of Cavalry has retired upon the Unattached rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry :—Major H. E. Porter, from the 9th Lt. Drag. 
Brevet.—Captain E. Drury of the 6th Regiment, to be Major in the Army. 
LAND ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The departure of Captain Back for the humane purpose of endeavouring to 
trace the fate of Capt. Ross and his adventurous companions in the polar regions, 
will take place in the course of the ensuing week. Capt. Back will be accom- 
panied by Mr. King a surgeon, but who dves not belong either to the Army or 
Royal Navy, and some other individuals, two of whom were with Captain 
Back in his last Journey to that inhospitable part of the globe. ‘They proceed 
in the first instance to Liverpool, and there embark on board the Hibernia, one 
of the packet ships between that port and New York, from which through Canada 
to Cumberland-house, one of the posts belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
thence to Slave Lake, and at the proper season to Point Turnagain, where the 
discoveries in the Hyperborean seas under Capt. Franklin terminated. Not long 
since Capt. Back was sent for to Brighton, and there had a long audience 
with his Majesty, and explained the whole of the measures, tobe pursued in 
the undertaking, which met with the King’s full approbation, and who was 
graciously pleased to express his ardent wishes for the success of the expedition. 
Capt. Back has also had a long audience with his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, who, as usual, takes a lively interest in every thing relating to the 
furtherance of science and humanity. 

France.—The news from France this week is very scanty and uninteresting. 
It will be recollected that the Chamber of Deputies rejected, by a large majority, 
the amendment made by the Peers in the Bill for abolishing the observance of 
the anniversary of Louis the Sixteenth’s executioe as a day of mourning. On 
reconsideration, the Peers thought it best to succumb. They have accordingly 
adopted a new amendment, in these words—* The Jaw relative to the fatal and 
for-ever-deplorable day of the 21st January 1793, is abrogated.” The Cham- 
ber of Deputies have agreed to this amendment, and thus the ministry have ex- 
tricated themselves from an embarrassment. It is said, however, to have been 
accomplished only by their active interference in both Chambers.—Spectaior. 


The Directors of the Bank of England, in order to guard more effectually 
egainst forgery in transferring Stock by powers of attorney, have made public the 
following notice. 

“ Bank or Enotanp.—Notice as to the Execution of Powers of Attorney. —In 
gonsequence of the very vague descriptions frequently given of the attesting 
witnesses of powers of attorney, the Bank will in future require that, when 
witnesses are described as of a town, the name of the street and number of the 
house should be added.” 


The Governors of the Refuge for the Destitute, in the Hackney Road, have 
announced that it is their intention to send out a ship to New South Wales in 
bo ensuing Spring, with five hundred unmarried women or widows, between 

e ages of eighteen and thirty years, as emigrants to New South Wales. It is 
intended to place the emigrants in divers situations, and leave them free, and 
not bound to any employer. 

Lord Melbourne has caused a letter (dated the 14th instant) to be written to 
ped td Commissioners, directing them to inquire into the practice of the Inns 
tC) ourt. 











Kmperial Parliament, 


{Parliament assembled on the 29th January last, when the writs were re- 
turnable. The Chancellor, with Lords Richmond, Lansdowne, Grey, and 
Auckland, acting as Commissioners. ‘The House of Commons afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a Speaker, when Mr. Hume proposed Mr. Edward John 
Littleton, the Member for Staffordshire, to that office, who was seconded by 
Mr. O'Connell. Lord Morpeth then proposed the former Speaker, Mr. Charles 
Manners Sutton, Sir Francis Burdett seconding the nomination. A debate 
arose on the subject, in the course of which Mr. Littleton requested his friends 
to withdraw their opposition to Mr. M. Sutton, and place that gentleman in 
the chair by an unanimous vote ; this was, however, strongly opposed ] 

Mr. HUME began the business of the night by a question whether it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s ministers to bring in a bill to alter the act for granting 
an annuity tothe late Speaker, which being objected to as irregular, he proceeded 
to enter on the question of the election of Speaker. Having given an outline 
of what he deemed the qualifications necessary to a Speaker, he admitted that 
Mr. Manners Sutton was well qualified in every sense but one—his opinions were 
diametrically opposite to those possessed by the majority, of a reformed House 
of Commons, and it was necessary that the opinions of the Speaker should be 
the opinions of the majority. ‘There were circumstances at the present moment 
which, particularly in his (Mr. Hume's) view, called upon the House to consider, 
independent of what had been the practice on former occasions, what was the 
course that House pursued then. As the acts of the House were peculiarly now 
open to the public, they should be prepared to state why they were about to de- 
viate from the unanimous practice of parliament. He (Mr. Hume) could not, as 
amember who had always advocate’! parliamentary reform, not of great im- 
portance in itself, but as a means towards mostyimportant changes—changes es- 
sentially necessary to the institutions of the country, for without those changes 
reform would fall to the ground, and the people would not derive those advantages 
they were entitled to from their exertions—he therefore, as a member advo- 
cating reform more extensive than that which had been given to the country gould 
not concur in the opinion that this House could express its sentiments fully, if 
they had at their head a Speaker directly opposed to them in principles He 
could never bring himself to believe that such a Speaker could enjoy the confi- 
dence of the House. He would challenge any person to produce a single in- 
stance where the majority of a body of men, assembled together to elect an in- 
dividnal to regulate their proceedings, selected an individual known to profess 
sentiments contrary to theirown. [Cheers.] In saying this, he meant to convey 
no reflection upon the Right Hon. Gent. who had maintained those principles 
during a long political life; but times might arise when men might be required 
of noordinary talents, who entertained o 
the House. That time he (Mr. Hume) had no hesitation in saying had now ar- 
rived. (Cheers.) Differences might arise between that House and the House 
of Peers; and he (Mr. Hume) could not but think, if any such circumstances 
took place, and an individual professing contrary opinions to the majority of the 
House was elected as its Speaker, that great danger would arise lest thdése opi- 
nions should be compromised. It was for these 
pointment of the late Speaker. He said, if ministers persisted in the election 
of a decided anti-reformer to preside im that House, it would diminish the confi- 
dence of the country in their proposed measures, and would strengthen the be- 
lief that they were more anxious to gain the good will of the anti-reformers 
than of the people. He contended also that the re-appointment of the late 
Speaker would not be any saving of the public money. as the retiring pension 
would be continued. Mr. Hume concluded by proposing for Speaker Mr I ittle- 
ton, the member for Staffordshire. F , 

Mr. O'CONNELL seconded the motion. 

Lord MORPETH then proposed that the Right Honourable Charles M 


’ anners 
Sutton do take the chair of the House as Speaker 


» and passed a high eulogium 


pinions consonant with the majority of | 


reasons he objected to the ap | 





upon the manner in which that Right Hon. Gentleman had discharged the ar- 
duous duties of the office during sixteen years. 

Sir F. BURDETT seconded the motion for the re-election of Mr. M. Sutton, 
who, he said, was admitted on all sides to be pre-eminently qualified for the du- 
ties of the office ; and, with respect to the objection of his political opinions, he 
referred to the discussions which had taken place in the Reform Bill, and asked 
whether any member had any cause to complain of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
during that arduous strugg'e ! 

Mr. O'CONNELL considered this “as another instance of that paltry truck- 
ling of the present administration towards their ancient enemies, which had al- 
reaily afforded such frequent subjects of complaint. ‘The public were much dis- 
appointed when they found them taking every opportunity of thrusting their ene- 
mies into places and offices of great power and importance. They should stand 
by their friends, and leave their enemies to shift for themselves. It was once 
said of one of our monarchs, that he treated his enemies like friends, and his 
friends like enemies ; and it appeared as though the present ministers were fol- 
lowing that excellent example.” He observed, that “it had been considered 
that the grand advantage of the Reform Bill was to put down Toryism in Eng- 
land, that vile and abominable system, which existed by the plunder of the peo- 
ple, and by the usurpation of their rights. No family had enjoyed the fruits of 
that system more than the family of the Right Hon. Gentleman. They had pos- 
sessed several rotten boroughs—they had numerous nominees in the House—and 
he should like to know of what use the Reform Bill would be, if Tories and Tory 
connections were still to be predominant; and if the principles which directed 
old parliaments were still to guide the councils of the new?” Mr. O'Connell 
then, by way of further elucidating the motives of ministers, observed—* How 
far the placing a gentleman of Tory principles in that chair was likely to satisfy 
the public might easily be anticipated. ‘The people had been strugging almost to 
rebellion and revolution to get rid of the Tory faction, and now the reformed 
House of Commons was about to take itup. The ministry—the reformed mi- 
nistry—had made the regular arrangements. ‘They were, uf course, afraid that 
the Right Hon. Gentleman would be proposed by the Tories. They sent the 
offer of the situation, which, of course, was quite unexpected, and which, when 
offered, was politely accepted. And then they went out of their way, not to pro- 
mote a friend, but a political enemy. They were sure to get the votes of the 
Conservatives on the occasion to swell their numbers, and the newspapers of to- 
morrow would blazon forth the grand ministerial majority! The strength of mi- 
nisters would be promulgated on the Stock Exchange, and the Jews would re- 
joice in anticipation ofa rise of two or three per cent. [A laugh.] He protested 
against this step, as an abandonment of reforming principles—as a relapse into 
Toryism—as a following up of one of the worst practices of the unreformed par- 
liament, that of the ministerial party making their own arrangements, and then 
voting down the people by the aid of a Conservative majority. [{Hear.] He 
would venture to prophecy that was not the last time they would see that com- 
bination. ‘Coming events cast their shadows before.’ Reports had long been 
going about that a junction was to be formed to put a stop to the progress of re- 
form, and to the amelioration of our institutions. Amelioration did he say; 
he begged pardon. The Right Hon. Member for Lancashire had declared the 
Reform measure to be final ; and the reform member for Northamptonshire had 
also pronounced a similar decree.” (Lord Althorp denied this). 

On this Lord ALTHORP entered into an explanation of the motives which 
led him to open a negotiation with Mr. Manners Sutton. Believing him infinitely 
better qualified for the chair than any untried person—when he found that he 
was again returned to the house, he avowed “that he did write to the Right 
Hon. Gent. to know, if he were elected Speaker, whether he would undertake 
the office ; telling him that, if he would nndertake to do so, he should have his 
support.” His Lordship made the following important declaration on the sub- 
ject of the course to be pursued by ministers, and in explanation of what fell 
from him in Northamptonshire :—* I hope and trust the measures which his 
Majesty’s ministers will bring forward may be such as to meet the approbation of 
the House and of the people. It is my intention that they should do so; and 
there is one sentiment in the speechof my Hon. Friend the member for Middlesex 
in which I concur most completely; namely—that the Reform Billi was the 
means, and not the end. [Hear, hear.] I have been taunted with having 
spoken of the Reform Bill as a final measure. I asked him what he meant by 
a final measure? Do I mean to say, because I used those words, that the 
reform of parliament itself is final—that no other reform was to be introduced, 
and that no advantages whatever was to accrue from it? Certainly not. I con- 
sidered it final, and I supported it as final as far as regarded the constitution of 
the House itself, and as a means by which to effect other improvements and 
other reforms. The Hon..member seems to think, because I made use of the 
word final, that I am opposed to those very reforms of which I consider the 
Reform Bill only the foundation.” 

MR. COBBETT then rose and spoke as foilows :—‘‘It appears to me, 
that since I have been sitting here I have heard a great deal of unprofit- 
able discussion. It seems to be thought that this is a mere question as 
to the greater or less fitness of the one member or the other to fill the 
office of Speaker of this House; but, in my opinion there is another point 
which in a still greater degree requires our most serious consideration: I mean 
how the People will think on the subject—what regard they will consider has been 
paid to them in our choice—and what opinion they will form of us from our first 
act, the appointment of a Speaker. It has been much the fashion to talk 
of the fitness of the member proposed in other respects—of his experience, 
of his diligence, and the like; but in this case we ought to look among our- 
selves for one who may deserve to be considered by the People as an epitome of 
us. When we put a Speaker once in that Chair,we tell the People, in effect, 
to look on that manas the chief of us; he ought to be the best of us all; he 
will be considered the man whom we have chosen as the ablest and wisest 
among us—-the most public spirited ; and, in short, as I said before, the epitome 
of the House. In making our choice, we say to the People of England—Look 
upon this man as your representative, as we are representatives of you. With 
respect to the Act of Parliament (but I suppose I must not say a single word 
about law)—with regard to the Act of Parliament which granted a pension to the 
Right Honourable Charles Manners Sutton, I must say, 1 think the noble lord 
is completely mistaken; and that the right honourable gentleman is undoubt- 
edly entitled by law, if re-elected Speaker, to continue to draw his pension as 
well as his salary. Now, I will ask, is there any lawyer here, any merchant, 
any literary man, that hears me, who does not know that if a quarter of his time 











continue to make the poor man pay forty times as much for articles of consump- 
tion as the rich man, in proportion to his means? According to Cocker (who 
has lately been set up as an object to appeal to), the poor man pays forty times 
as much in some cases as the rich man does. But not only does the right ho- 
nourable gentleman seek to take this pension of £4,000 himself, but to continue 
to his son too a pension of £3,000 for his life also—all for services performed 
during sixteen years—for which services the father had already been fully and 
amply remunerated. During these years, the Right Honourable Charles Man- 
ners Sutton received about £100,000 for the performance of his duties as 
Chairman of the House of Commons; and now the country has to pay pen- 
sions for two lives, which (reckoning these lives to last a reasonable time) may 
enable them (from father and son) to receive £200,000 more. With their pock- 
ets already crammed with the People’s money, they must pocket twice as much 
more. [Here Mr. Cobbett excited the merriment of the House, by address- 
ing a remark to Mr. Lee, whose official duties before the choice of a Speaker 
render him for the time a very important personage in the House of Commons. } 
Is this the way in which the House is to show the People that they can depend 
upon them? The thing now wanted is a patient waiting on the part of the suf- 
fering and oppressed People. ‘To have this patient waiting, we must have their 
confidence in us; then they will be patient as children are with their parents, be- 
cause they are sure that we mean them well. But to have their confidence, 
are we about to tell the over-taxed People, the People who are in a state of suf- 
fering (as will soon be shown by my honourable colleague) such as cannot be 
described—a state that no one could believe unless he saw it—while the People 
are paying 5s. per pound for that which they ought to have for 15d.; were they 
about to tell that People that no relief was to be expected from them, as they 
would in effect do, if the first act of that House were to be the placing of that 
man inthe Chair? The noble lord (Althorpe) has talked as if it were in the 
power of the King’s servants to cause the payment of this pension to cease. He 
spoke as if he could drive a bargain with the right honourable gentleman, and 
make a contract with him that, should he be re-elected, his retiring pension 
should cease. The late Parliament bestowed £4,000 a year on their Speaker at 
his retirement from office, and £3,000 a year for his son, or any male heir (I sup- 
pose). It was an act of Parliament that bestowed these pensions, and nothing 
can rescind it but another act of Parliament; and, in my opinion, the Noble 
Lord is quite mistaken as to the meaning of that Act. I will ask the Honour- 
able Member for Ireland (I don't recollect the particular place just now that he 
is member for, and I call him therefore the Member for Ireland)—I ask the 
Honourable Member for Ireland, who is a lawyer, whether there must not be 
another act of Parliament before the pension can be rescinded! It is not a 
bargain or contract, and nothing can take the pension away but another act of 
Parliament. How much honesty. moderation, and merciful consideration of the 
People there was in a transaction by which he was rewarded for filling his late 
situation for sixteen years, by losing £6,000 a year on his retirement, and receiv- 
ing £4,000 instead, for doing nothing, I will not now stop to consider. He has 
got his hand in the People’s pockets, and he will not soon draw it out. The 
Noble Lord thinks the pension will cease on his being re-elected; but, depend 
upon it, it will not cease. What is the situation, then, in which the House is 
now placed with respect to this appointment! If Mr. Manners Sutton should 
be re-elected, as apparently he will be (and I know nothing of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman’s qualifications, for I never saw him in his chair in my life, 
and know nothing at all about him but as a heavy pensioner)—if he be re- 
eletced, the House tells the People that their hopes will be disappointed, be- 
cause the People will judge of their future conduct from their appointment of 
a man who has driven such bargains with regard to the money of the People. 
Such an appointment shall not receive my assent; and there are, | have no 
doubt, a good many others who will not agree to it. Suppose the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman to be appointed Speaker of this House. If the House 
chose to do it, it could not then undo it. ‘The Honourable Gentleman might 
go immediately and sel! his pension, which he may do if he chooses—he may 
go this afternoon and sell it as an annuity for his life, if he chooses to do so. 
Will the House consent to injustice so flagrant? Are we going to say to the 
nation, Look up to this man, with his pockets crammed with the people’s money, 
as the Speaker of the Reformed House of Commons—as the first Commoner of 
England! Is this the way (looking round at Sir Francis Burdett) in which you 
are to tear the leaves out of the accursed Red Book? Or are you at work putting 
new leaves in?” 

Mr. Cobbett concluded with some observations on the remarks of the mem- 
ber for Ireland, as he again termed Mr. O’Connell, and of the member for Cam- 
bridgeshire, or for Cambridge University—not seeming to know the place for 
which Mr. Manners Sutton sits; and adding, that he protested against the ap- 
pointment ofthat gentleman as Speaker of the House of Commons, because such 
appointment would, in his opinion, be an open declaration of war against the 
purses of the People of England. 

{After several other members had spoken on the subject, and expressed their 
opinion, that in the event of Mr. Sutton’s re-election, he would not be entitled 
to any retiring allowance, and which was confirmed by that gentleman himself, 
the vote was taken on Mr. Hume’s motion, when there appeared 31 for it and 
241 against it, giving Mr Sutton a majority of 210.) 

On the Thursday following the 31st of January, the Speaker, attended by 
about one hundred and fifty members of the House of Commons, appeared at 
the Bar of the House of Peers, and addressed the Lords Commissioners, who 
had taken their seats on the Woolsack. 

The Speaker—* My Lords, in obedience to the commands of his Majesty, 
and in the exercise of their undoubted rights and privileges, his Majesty's faith- 
ful Commons have proceeded to the election of a Speaker ; and I have now to 
acquaint your Lordships that their choice has again fallen upon me. My Lords, 
Iam deeply sensible of the importance of the distinguished situation which I 
am thus called upon to fill; and am aware that the experience which I have at- 
tained, in the number of years during which I have filled it, may have influenced 
the members of the House of Commons in bestowing this high honour upon me. 
At the same time, I am too well aware of the difficulties of that high station, 
not to distrust my own capacity; but should his Majesty be graciously pleased 
to disapprove of the choice which his faithful Commons have made, I am sure 
they will have no difficulty in selecting some other individual, better qualified than 
I am for discharging the duties of so distinguished a situation.” 

The Lord Chancellor— Mr. Manners Sutton, we have it in command from 





were spent in the business which devolves upon the Chairman of this House, | 
that business would not only be done cffectually, but it would be done much 
better than it ever was yet?’ Now, the Speaker has not only an ample salary, | 
but he has a house besides, as well as allowances for clerks, and numerous | 
other perquisites. Can any one say, under these circumstances, that his services | 
are not amply paid by the salary which he receives while he holds no office? | 
Is there any man who thinks that a salary equal to that which the United States | 
consider sufficient for their President, #3; not sufficient for the President of the 
House of Commons? The right honourable gentleman has been for sixteen 
years in the office of Speaker; he has received every year a salary of £6,000; 
he has thus taken from the burdened people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
sixteen times £6,000; he has had besides very considerable emoluments over 
and above all this. Hasa House, calling itself the representative of the People of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, any right to saddle this country with a salary su- | 
perior to that of the President of the United States—a salary greater than the 
income of the Chief Magistrate of a nation containing ten millions of people! 
Yet it is a fact, that the President of the United States has no greater salary 
than that of the late Speaker of the House of Commons. It is my opinion, 
that if these things were well sifted (and I hope we shall take care that they 
be well sifted shortly)—it is my opinion that this House alone, with its attend- 
ants, officers, door-keepers, and so forth, costs this country more than the whole 
of the civil and political government of the United States of North America, 
even including its ten able Ambassadors to the different Courts of Europe. Let 
me call the attention of the House to the newness of the position in which they 
are at this moment placed, and to the effect which will probably be produced on 
the public mind, should their first act go to throw an additional burden on the | 
country. We may well believe that the opinion of the country will not be very 
| favourable to us, if such should be the case, when we take into consideration 
| what the people have said on the subject of pensions in every one of their 
petitions on the subject of Reform ; and it will not be very gracious to set out, 
in the face of the People’s reiterated prayers, by saddling the country with one 
| pension more. ‘The honourable baronet who has seconded the nomination of 
| Mr. Manners Sutton for Speaker, knows very well the nature of the petitions 
on the subject of Reform, for he had to do with a great many of them. | 
Tecan safely declare, that in all my life, ever since I began to pay attention, in | 
| any considerable degree, to political matters of the kind (and that is a good 
| while ago), I can safely say that I do not remember one single petition, from first 
to last, on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, to which a petition for the aboli- 
| tion of pensions wasnot appended, 1 defy any Member to produce one petition | 
| in which this was not the case; one petition, I say, on the subject of Parlia- | 
mentary Reform, in which the petitioners omitted a reform of expense as the 
| chef object of the praved-for Reform. I defy the Noble Lord (Morpeth) to 
|W out one such petition presented during the ast five-and-twenty years 











When it was prayed that the abuses which had crept into the Constitution 
sh yuld be removed, that praver was invariably coupled with one for the removal 
| of those burdens which had been unjustly imposed on the people of this coun- 
| try; I mean, every single pension which is not fully merited by well-known ser- | 
| vices to the country. ‘This is, in fact, what the people had uppermost in their | 

minds when they spoke on the subject of Reform. It would be ill answering | 
| their expectations, if a Reformed House were to commence its labours by | 


| imposing an additional burden. What! will aReformed House of Commons | 


| sided. 


| fairly stated 


his Majesty to assure you, that his Majesty is so fully satisfied of your zeal 
for the public service, and of those many eminent qualities which have so 


| often recommended you to the choice of his faithful Commons, and which have 


been now matured by long experience, and which have been displayed under 
most arduous andftrying circumstances, that his Majesty doth fully approve of the 
choice of his faithful Commons, and doth confirm you to be their Speaker.’” 

The Speaker—“ My Lords, with all gratitude and humility I submit myself 
to his Majesty's commands. It now becomes my duty, in the name and on 
the behalf of the Commons of the United Kingdom, to lay claim to the free 
exercise of all their ancient and undoubted rights and privileges ; more espe- 
cially those of freedom of debate ; freedom from arrest for themselves and their 
servants ; and a free access to his Majesty’s Royal Person, when occasion re- 
quires; and that the most favourable construction be put on all their words 
and actions ; and, for myself, | humbly beg leave to request, that if any error 
should be committed by me, it may not be imputed to his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons.” 

The Lord Chancellor—“ Mr. Speaker, we have it also in command from his 
Majesty to assure his faithful Commons, that he doth fully confirm all their an- 
cient rights and privileges, as granted or confirmed to them by his Majesty’s Royal 
predecessors. With respect to yourself, Mr. Speaker—though his Majesty is 
fully assured that you stand in no need of such assurance—his Majesty will al- 
ways put the most favourable construction on your words and actions.” 

The Speaker bowed to the Commissioners, and retired with the other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

On his return to the House, the Speaker acquainted the members with what 
had just taken place; and proffered his best assistance to the new members 
whenever they might require it. 

Mr. LEY, the Clerk, then administered the oaths to the Speaker; who next 
proceeded to swear the members, taking the counties in alphabetical order. 

The old law, by which the oaths were administered by the Lord Steward, 
has been repealed ; consequently the Members took their seats on Tuesday 
without having been sworn. 

The swearing of Members continued in both Houses till four o’clock on Friday. 

It was announced that on the 5th of February, his Majesty, the King would 
open Parliament in person, when the business of the Session would commence 
. —— 

GREAT RADICAL MEETING IN LONDON. 

A numerous meeting of the constituency of the City of London was held on 
Monday, 2ist January, at the Guildhall, for the purpose of considering the pro- 
propriety of Petitioning Parliament to repeal the Septennial Act, to establish 
the Vote by Ballot, and to abolish the Assessed Taxes. The Lord Mayor pre- 
He declared his determination that the chair, whilst he filled it, should 
be a neutral chair. He exhorted the meeting to hear both sides of the question 
He knew of nothing more cowardly than for the strong to tram- 
ple upon the weak—nothing more cowardly than to applaud the sentiments of 
the Majority. while a patient hearing was denied to the minority. His Lord- 
ship stated, that Mr. Grote, Sir John Key, and Alderman Wood were present, 
but that Mr. Waithman was unable from illness to attend 

Mr. Franks proceeded to read a letter from Alderman Waithman, in which he 
apologized for his absence, but stated his regret and surprise that a meeting for 
such objects as those avowed by the petitioners should have been called at the 
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present time. He enlarged upon the merits of Ministers in having carried " 
large and comprehensive a measure as the Reform Bill, in alleviating the public 
burdens, and reducing their own salaries ‘ 

« Since, then,” he observed, ‘we have seen these men doing 80 much for the 
People, why should we not give them credit for doing more | Why should we 
embarrass them with petitions, bP ee them with remonstrances, till we know 

.y mean to do or not to do” 
wwial Gn par of the letter was read, the dissatisfaction became general 
among those present ; and the reading was discontinued, ou the motion of Mr. 
Hunt. ' 

Mr. Williams moved the first resolution to the following effect :-— 

«That it is expedient for this meeting to petition the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, praying that Honourable House will be pleased to repeal the statute 
of the first year of the reign of King George the First, commonly called the 
Septennial Act; and also to pass an act to cause the votes for members to serve 
in Parliament to be at all future elections taken by ballot ; and also to pass an 
act to repeal and wholly abolish that branch of the taxes which is commonly de- 
nominated the Assessed Taxes; and further praying that: the House will be 
pleased to pass these acts with as little delay as may be possible. , 

He supported this resolution ina very long speech. The orator attributed the 
Debt, Boroughmongery, the Standing Army, the misrule of Ireland, &c., all to 
the repeal of the Triennial Act. He then advocated the Vote by Ballot with the 
usual arguments, and was proceeding to enter upon the subject of the Assessed 
Taxes, when the meeting became impatient; and the speaker concluded with 
moving the resolution above mentioned. 

Mr. Nicolson seconded the resolution. He strongly urged the necessity of 
having the Vote by Ballot, in order to protect the poor voter, and to check 
bribery. He mentioned that he was at Stafford during the last election, and 

aid, that— 
pe the first day men were bought at from £1 to £10 each, but the last day 
they were bought at from £10 to £20. And by whom t—by a German. [* Name, 
name !"]__ It was a queer German name, and the owner's face was covered with 
hair. He offered a family in which there were six voters £100., but they de- 
manded £120, the market price having risen.” [Fudge.] 

He observed, that while the Times opposed the Ballot, one of the chief pro- 
prietors of that journal, Mr. Walter, the member for Berkshire, the 4 ‘imes would 
‘turn round and advocate the Ballot. He adverted to the inequality with which 
the Assessed Taxes were levied. . 

Sir Gregory Lewin attempted to obtain a hearing. He said that the effect of 
the present meeting would be to embarrass Ministers. But he was not allowed 
to proceed any further, by the general uproar which the declaration of this opi- 
nion produced. ' 

Mr. Hunt was received with mingled cheers and hisses. He claimed the me- 
rit of being the author of the first proposition for the vote by ballot in this coun- 
try. He entered into a long defence of his conduct in Parliament, and strongly 
censured the policy and practices of the Whigs. He went into several details to 
prove their profligacy and extravagance ; and concluded by declaring that he had 
always said the Bill did not go far enough, and that it was impossibe that it 
could be a final measure. b 

After several other speakers had addressed the meeting, Mr. Alderman Wood 
declared his entire concurrence in that part of the resolution which condemned 
the Septennial Act and recommended the Ballot. He thought, however, that 
with respect to the Assessed Taxes, some discrimination should be used in deal- 
ing with them—that those which were laid upon articles of luxury might be re- 
tained, while they abolished the House and Window Taxes. It would be bet- 
ter, however, to do away the Assessed Taxes altogether, and have a Property 
Tax. 

Mr. Grote declared, that he should have great pleasure in presenting the peti- 
tion ; and was sure that, coming as it did from so large a constituency, it would 
be received with an attentive and solemn hearing at least. He thought that 
both the ballot and a shorter duration of parliaments were most essentially re- 
quisite to give the people of England that security and control which they ought 
to possess over their representatives. 

Sir John Key expressed his concurrence with the sentiments of his colleagues ; 
and considered, moreover, that the repeal of the duty on soap and of the Corn- 
laws should be pressed upon the consideration of Parliament at the very begin- 
ning of the Session. 

Mr. Nicholson seconded the resolution of thanks to the Lord Mayor which 
was proposed by Mr. Williams. 

The Lord Mayor returned thanks, and the meeting broke vp in good order. 


= 
TURKEY. 
Constantinople, Dec 25. 

The greatest gloom prevails here. ‘The Sultan and his people appear to have 
fallen into a state of apathy indicative of a total dissolution. ‘Che former gives 
up his case as desperate, and does not venture to excite the people's minds by 
artificial means, lest he should not be able to calm them again and keep them 
within bounds. 

The unfortunate result of the battle of Koniah, and the captivity of the 
Grand Vizier, leave the capital without means of defence. ‘There are still, 
perhaps, 30,000 Turkish troops dispersed in Asia Minor, and 10,000 regulars 
in reserve ; but their spirit does not correspond with the threatening danger, nor 
is there any able leader possessing sufficient self-confidence, and who is con- 
sidered as able to restore good fortune to the standards of the Sultan. Redschid 
Pacha was the only man possessed of these qualifications. His former good for- 
tune has deserted him, and gone over to his younger adversary. He fought 
valiantly, and when his defeat was decided, devoted himself to death, which, 
however, he did not find. 


—~——- 
NEW-YORK FRIENDLY SONS OF ST, PATRICK. 
The members of this ancient and highly respectable Society, celebrated the 
Anniversary of their Patron Saint, at the City Hotel, on Monday last, on which 
occasion, they partook of a sumptuous dinner, prepared in the usual style of 
elegance and profusion that characterizes the entertainments furnished by Mr. 
Jennings. The members and their guests sat down to the table about half-past 
five ; the venerable President, John Chambers, Esq. in the Chair, assisted by 
John Caldwell, Esq. and Denis McCarthy, as Vice Presidents. Among the 
guests were, Joseph Fowler, Esq. Acting President of St. George’s Society ; 
David Hadden, Esq. President of St. Andrew's; Philip Hone, Esq. President of 
the German Society ; Gideon Lee, Esq. Mayor of the city; James Buchanan, 
Esq. British Consul ; Rev. Mr. Levins, and several others. ‘The Hon. James 
M. Wayne, and the Hon. John Forsyth. of Georgia, were invited, but they were 
unable to attend owing to previous engagements. The throne of grace was 
addressed in an impressive manner by the Rev. Mr. Levins, when the enjoyment 
of the repast commenced. 
After the cloth was removed, the following regular toasts were announced 
from the chair :-— 
1. The day we celebrate—May it ever be a day of concord, festivity, and 
happiness. Patrick's Day. 
2. St. Patrick—To emulate his virtues should be our highest aim. 
Conlin. 
3. The land we left, and the land we live in. Erin go Braugh. 
4. The President of the United States. President's March. 
5. The King of Great Britain and Ireland—May he use the power granted 
him by the people, to redress their grievances, and do justice to the suffering 
sons of Erin. God save the King 
6. The Army and Navy of the United States. Star Spangled Banner. 
7. The Mayor and City of New-York. Governor's March. 
8. Edueation—The pillar on which Liberty rests,—the foundation of human 
happiness and national prosperity. 
The Harp that once through Tara’s Hall. 
9. Our Sister Societies—Al! emulous in doing good, and diffusing the balm of 
charity. Carolin. 
10. Civil and Religious Liberty—The first (as we enjoy it) without licentious- 
ness, and the last without sectarian ascendancy. Hail Glorious Liberty. 
11. The Freedom of the Press—Rather suffer from its licence, than restrain 
its liberty. Ye Sons of Freedom. 
12. Lafayette—The patriot of three revolutions, unawed by the frowns of 
power, and uninfluenced by the smiles of royalty. 
. A Man’s a man, for a’ that. 
13. Woman—Given to man to divide his cares, and participate in the enjoy- 
ment of his prosperity. Ora Norah Crena. 
After the regular toasts had all been gone through with, the foliowing volun- 
teers were given, interspersed with music, songs, recitations, &e. Among the 
songs was one sung by Mr. Hill, written for the occasion by our fellow citizen, 
S. Woodworth, Esq. which should have been published in connection with these 
proceedings, had it not been for the late hour at which we were furnished with 
the materials to draw up an account. Many of the toasts were introduced with 
appropriate remarks, which are also excluded, for the reason mentioned above 
VOLUNTEERS 
John Caldwell, 1st Vice-President. The Princes’-street Orphan Asylum, 
and may the blessing of Heaven reward its benefactors. 
This toast was accompanied with a few highly appropriate remarks, and was 
replied to in an equally happy vein by the Rev. Mr. Levins, who gave asa 
sentiment 


. The friendly sons of St. Patrick, and the heart that friendship wears at 
easts. 


Dennis McCarthy, 2d Vice President. Charity, that bright feature of our 
society which cheers the widow’s heart, and relieves the orphan’s sufferings. 








The Mayor. 
hands, of whatever clime or state—in the erection and the prosperity of the 
great and prosperous city of New York. 

President of St George’s. The progress of that great science—the science 
of humanity. 

President of St. Andrew's. The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—may the only 
strife between them and the other Charitable Societies be—who shall most ef- 
fectually relieve the distressed. 

President of the German Society. Thomas Moore—the experience of 52 
has corrected the errors of 24—Americans are proud to do him honour as a bright 
star of Erin, and the greatest Lyric Poet of the present age. 

Robert White. Our iate President, Daniel M’Cormick—health and happi- 
ness to him. 

Campbell P. White. The Memory of Charles Carroll of Carrolton. 

Dr. Rice. “ Reform” and “ Oppression” —the trumpet which ‘sounds the 
“advance” of the one, proclaims the “ retreat” of the other. 

Dr. Burke. May the Irish increase and mult?ply and emigration from Treland 
continue. ‘They have division at home—let them practice multiplication here, 
and all other —ations except nullification. 

James M’Bride. The memory of a man of few words but good deeds—John 
Flack. 

John Morehead. The health of the Hon. Judge Wayne, of Georgia. 

Dudley Persse, Secretary. ‘The Fair—they alarm, arm and disarin; and are 
in favour of the Union to a—man. 

Charles Lambert. The triumph of social feeling as displayed at this Fes- 
tival. 

Robert Donaldson. Ireland—to her a speedy abolition of tithes, domestic 
Parliament, President, landlords and taxation, and their properties to be effected 
by a union of all parties. 

Mr. Dolan. The memory of Sir Walter Scott. 

C. Cassidy. To your faith add hope, and to your virtue, knowledge—But the 
greatest of all is Charity. 

A Member. May the Parliamentary Reform of our country be the harbinger 
of brighter and better days 

John Doyle. The future Federal connection of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
if the partnership be fair and equal, may it last forever. 

Robert White. The memory of the lamented John Oliver, who was the 
founder of the Hibernian Free Schoo! in Baltimore, for the descendants of the 
children of the Irish of al! religious denominations. 

A Member. The health of our absent member, James Magee. 

E. Grattan. Treland—may she obtain a nationality. 

A Member. George Washington—the father of this country, the eternal 
guide of liberty. 

J. G. Hill. The true sons of Erin—to them a Yankee’s hand will never be 
withheld. 

J. G. Meen, of Virginia. 

Mr. Dolan. 
man. 

Joseph Wilson. The Star Spangled Banner—may a flag of the same liberty 
wave over the green island o: Erin. ; 

John Caldwell. The United States of America and its Star Spangled Banner 
—E. Pluribus Unum.—New York Gazette. 

{After the above toast was read, Mr. Caldwell gave an ode in Irish, as also the 
English poetic version which latter our limits oblige us to postpone. } 

An tir do glae sin, crios laigt le ardmaiteas gai roin 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1833. 

By the Silas Richards, and Caledonia from Liverpoo!, we have received Lon- 
don papers to the 3d of February. 

The New Parliament assembled on the 29th of January, being opened 
by commission. The House of Commons proceeded to the election of the 
Speaker, when Mr. Manners Sutton, the former Speaker, was re-chosen by a 
large majority, he having received the support of the Ministry, as well as that 
of the entire Tory party. The sketch of the debate, which we have inserted 
elsewhere, will show the feelings of the House on the occasion. 

The support given by his Majesty’s Ministers to Mr. Sutton is, with the radical 
party, one of the most unpopular acts the whigs have yet committed ; indeed 
the press generally complain with great bitterness—even Bell's Weekly Messenger, 
a paper generally moderate and constitutional, joins the general outcry. ‘The 
election was popular in the house from the long services, great experience, im- 
partiality and general urbanity of the candidate ; there was, moreover, a saving 
of £4,000 per annum effected by his appointment, as it suspends the retiring pen- 
“sion granted to him last session. These arguments, however, availed nothing with 
the liberal party outof doors, by whom it was contended that a tory ought not 
to be the Speaker of a reformed House of Commons. ‘This reasoning, although 
plausible, is not sound—an impartial person for presiding over the House is the 
desideratum, and if an anti-reformer cannot be impartial, how can a reformer 
be impartial ! The disqualification in either case would be equally objectionable. 

Mr. Hume, we think, stands forward as the leader of the future opposition, 
which opposition wili be the opposition of the Radical party, joined occasionally 
by the Tories. The course taken by Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell. and others— 
the violence of che public press, and the recent great meeting of the new con- 
stituency of London, adverted to elsewhere, indicate pretty clearly that Earl 
Grey and his friends will not repose on a bed of roses. But it may be asked, 
why did the ministers vote for a candidate that was so unpopular with the peo- 
ple. Their own reply is 2 most satisfactory one-—namely, that he was the fittest 
man in the House for it; but this reason is not admitted, for it is affirmed, that 
finding they have proceeded to dangerous lengths with reform, and foreseeing that 
the Radicals and Repealers will, if joined by the Tories, out-vote them, they 
now seek to propitiate the Conservatives—and that the nomination of Mr. Sut- 
ton is the first peace offering in accordance therewith. The Conservatives adopt 
this argument in part, but other considerations, no doubt, influenced Earl Grey. 
According to precedent Mr. Sutton, on his resignation, at the end of the late ses- 
sion, should have been raised to che peerage—this, however, was not done, and 
speculation has always been busy to ascertain the cause of it. ‘The careful 
observer of the debates in the House of Lords must have observed, that there is 
no good Tory speaker there, and if Mr. Sutton had been sent up, he would not 
only have added one more to the Tory majority in that House, but would have 
been a ready speaker and expert debater. The Duke of Wellington, it is true, 
is always powerful in a set debate, because he has souud judgment, extensive in- 
formation, and great personal influence—in a pitched battle, he is therefore 
formidable. The Earl of Aberdeen speaks seldom. Lord Wynford is in bad 
health, and often addresses their Lordships while sitting, from his inability te 
stand erect for any length of time. Lord Tenterden is no more, and the venera- 
ble Earl of Eldon is incapable, from his advanced age, to bearthe buffettings of 
an active campaign. 


Ireland, though burthened not disheartened. 
The memory of Thomas Addis Emmett—the patriot and states- 


























Mr. Sutton would then have been a great acquisition to the 
Tory party in the Lords, and consequently an annoyance to the Cabinet—a!! the 
skirmishing and out-post duty, sudden attack and defence, &c. would have fallen 
to him, and it could not have been in abler hands. This Lord Grey knew, and 
Mr. S. consequently did not get his peerage The Speaker was, therefore. 
after having, it is said, received from the King an expression of his Majesty's re- 
gret, that the usual promotion had not been extended to him, exhorted to sit down 
with his pension of £4,000 a-year and be quiet. But his friends were not con- 
tent, and they accordingly elected him to the Commons, to sit as a member for the 
University of Cambridge. This gave his Majesty's Premier some fresh unea- | 
siness, because, if Mr. Suttoa was to be dreaded in the upper House, he was not 
less formidable in the lower, particularly as he would go there as a disappoint- | 
ed man, and join the tory opposition, not only from principle, but from personal | 
feelings. Earl Grey on hearing of his election, is reported to have said, “ here 
is a pretty piece of business, something must be done,” and accordingly it was 
resolved to render him muée by putting him in the Speaker's chair. This latter 
information we derive from the John Bull, and although we admit that our friend | 


John does sometimes shoot with a long bow, his reasoning in this case seems | 
plausible. 

















;  Cobbett, it appears gave a proof of his independence on first entering the house, 
| by walking up to the ministerial bench and taking the seat of the Chancellor of | 
| the Exchequer. On being apprized of this breach of Parliamentary etiquette, | 
and that he was among the ministers, he is reported to have said ‘‘So much the 
| better, I want to get among them to watch them!” His first speech was atten- 
| tively listened to, his second with some degree of impatience, and his third was 





not heard atall. Mr.C. will soon learn that the House will not hear the same 


member over and over again on the same question. The tory presses continue 


to launch their darts at him, and in allusion to his former occupation as serjeant 
of the 54th Regt., when in Nova Scotia, we find the following epigram :— 

“In the Chair, when the speaker a message would send, 

He calls ‘ Serceant’—whose duty it is to attend— 

At which Cobbett jumped up, no man could look fiercer, 

Put his hand to his hat and says ‘I am here Sir.’ ” 

In the latter pert of Jrnuary, the West India merchants, and others in England 
were thrown into great consternation, in consequence of a report being very ge+ 
nerally circulated, that it was the intention of his Majesty’s government to bring 
a bill into parliament during the present session, having for its object the total 
emancipation of slaves throughout the British colonies in three years, without 
compensation to their owners. In consequence of these reports, a deputation 
waited on Earl Grey to ascertain the truthof them. His Lordship, it appears, 
admitted that a plan for emancipation was maturing in the cabinet, but declined 
stating the exact nature of that plan. Much mis-apprehension, in consequence, 
immediately prevailed, but froma careful examination of several London papers, 
we do not observe any thing to justify the opinion that so short a period as three 
years is contemplated. We believe that some plan for positive emancipation is 
preparing, but what that plan is has not yet transpired—we certainly have our 
doubts if compensation embraces any part of it, but we cannot think that such 
great precipitancy has been determined on. 

We have inserted elsewhere the proceedings of a great meeting lately held 
by the new constituency under the Reform Bill, in London. The objects of this 
meeting were three-fold. First, the Vote by Ballot. Secondly, Triennial Pars 
liaments. Thirdly, Repeal of all the Assessed Taxes. This meeting, it is 
understood, was decidedly objectionable to his Majesty's Government, but never- 
theless it was held, and it will be seen that three of the new members gave in 
their adhesion to it—Sir John Key, Alderman Wood, and Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Waithman only dissenting, and for which dissent he received the unqualified cen- 
sure of his constituents. Many other things, show with equal force the diffi- 
cult task his Majesiy’s ministershave before them. 


NAMES OF THE MINORITY ON THE ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 
Baldwin, Dr. H., Cork City Lynch, A. H., Galway 

Beauclerk, Major A. W., Surry East Nagle, Sir R., Westmeath 

Bowes, J., South Durham O’Connell, Daniel, Dublin City 

Bulwer, E..L., Lincoln City O'Connell, Maurice, Meath County 
Butler, Hon. D. Kilkenny O’Connell, Morgan, Tralee 

Cobbett, William, Oldbam O'Connell, John, Youghall 

Dyke, F. L. B., Cockermouth Potter, Richard, Wigan 

Evans, G., Dublin County Roebuck, J. E.,.Bath 

Ewart, William, Liverpool Roe, James, Cashell | 

Faithful, G.,. Brighton Roche, William, Limerick City ; 
Fielden, W. J., Oldham Romilly, John, Bridport 4 
Gaskell, Daniel, Wakefield Strutt, Edward) Derby’ 

Grote, George, London Sutton, Right Hon. C. M., Cambridge 
Hume, Joseph, Middlesex University 

Hutt, William, Hull Vigors, N. A., Carlow 

Kinloch, George, Dundee TELLER ‘ 
Lioyd, J. H., Stockport Warburton, Henry, Bridport 





It is understood that Capt. Back and his party “will sail in the Hibernia, Capt. 
Maxwell, and on his arrival inpNew York will proceed forthwith to Canada. 
Besides this expedition, Mr. George Ross, the brother of Capt. Ross, will uns 
dertake an expedition by sea, and willsail in a whaler for Prince Regent's Inlet, 
and examine the Fury, one of Capt. Parry’s vessels, which was wrecked in his 
last expedition in searcn of a North-West passage. Mr. Ross has not only a 
brother, but a son with the absent navigators, and has, therefore, the double tie 
of paternal and fraternal affection to stimulate him in his exertions. He relies 
mainly on public subscription to enable him to put forth both expeditions, having 
contributed to the utmost extent of his means, from his own private resources. 
By the London papers we observe that the subscription for the sea expedition 
was to be closed on the 15th of March. We regret that his intention was not 
sooner known, as we feel sure that generous hearts and open hands would have 
cheered him from this side of the Atlantic. 


MRS. OKILL’S ACADEMY. 

On Friday evening last an exhibition took place at Mrs. Okill’s Academy, in 
Barclay street, before a large and highly respectable assemblage of parents and 
other ladies and gentlemen, who were drawn together by the occasion. The 
exercises consisted of French Recitations, Music, and Dancing, which were per- 
formed in a manner that elicited the warmest marks of approbation, end confer- 
red honour on the respective teachers and the establishment generally. The 
recitations in the “ politest language of Europe” attracted marked attention, not 
only from the fluency with which they were given, but from the purity of accent, 
which could have been alone caught from a refined Parisian tongue. 

The concerted pieces on the Piano, from the compositions of Rossini and 
otler masters, were most satisfactory; and the grace and elegance of the 
deportment of the young ladies, proved that the accomplishments of the ball 
room had not been forgotten. But another circumstance was equally pleasing, 
namely, the remarkable degree of health which the young ladies appear to enjoy. 
This is most gratifying to parents, and proves that the internal arrange- 
ment and domestic economy of the school, keeps pace with its mental in- 
struction. 

This establishment is entirely under the care of Mrs. Okill, to whose un. 
wearied attention and laudable exertion, its excellence is to be attributed. 





The Rev. E. Ryerson of Upper Canada sailed yesterday in the packet ship 
York, for London. 

The subscription entered into for the purpose of securing the possession of 
Abbotsford to the family of Sir Walter Scott, has nearly reached the sum of 
Five Thousand Pounds. 





The operas at the Park are very attractive and strongly cast. On Thursday 
the Marriage of Figaro was performed, when Mrs. Austin, Miss Hughes, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Reynoldson appeared, not forgetting Mr. Placide, whose Antonio 
never should be forgotten, when speaking of this opera. Last night Mrs Austin, 
Miss Hughes, and Mr. Jones appeared in Masaniello. 

Mr. and Miss Kemble, we are happy to announce, are re-engaged at the Park, 
and will appear on Monday next. 

Miss Kemble.—A ‘letter from a friend at Philadelphia informs us that Mise 
Kemble appeared one evening last week at a fashionable Grand Fancy Ball, im 
the character of Fenella, the dumb girl in Peveril of the Peak, and sustained 
the part by obstinately refusing to utter a word the whole evening. The lady 
subsequently assigned as her reason for choosing this character, that she had got 


into trouble so often by talking, she was resolved to try what effect absolute 
silence would do.—N. Y. Standard. 





Cesar, translated by Willian Dunean. In 2 vols. Forming the 6th and 7th 
vols. of Harper’s classical Family Library. 

The Commentaries of Julius Cxsar have ever held a conspicuous place in the 
list of classical histories; they invite attention by the energy and purity of their 
style, by the truth and dignity of their narrative. One of the first schoolbooke 
to which the student is introduced, Ceasar acts as an admirable prompter to the 
classical aspirant, by warming his imagination in the record of gallant bear- 
ing and brilliant suecess, until he is irresistibly impelled to seek further delight 
from the labours of the other ancient historians. 

The Commentaries of Cesar have an especial charm for the English eye, 
inasmuch as they relate in one portion to the conquest of Britain, and the creation 
of that immense power, that perhaps laid the foundation for her future and inde- 


| pendent greatness, for it may not for an instant be denied, that in the greater 


number of instances, where the Roman sovereignty was established, the germs 
of magnificence were sown, to be matured at a future date in all the glories of 
pride, fame, and conquest. Hence, we welcome these volumes ina becoming 
English dress, which has been prepared by the erudite William Duncan, and in 
which the original expression and form, is retained so far as a translation can 
accomplish. The supplements of A. Hirtius are also added, consisting of one 


| additional book to the Gallic war, and three books of the Alexandrian, African, 


and Spanish wars. The first volume is ornamented by a well-engraved bust of 
the great Roman Commentator. 

Rob Roy.—Part 4, Vol. 2, of the complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
printed by Mesers. Conner and Cooke, has just appeared, to justify our first eu- 
logium of the character of this cheap and spirited publication. The print and 
paper are good; we need not speak of the matter. 
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Che Albion. 


GAILY THE TROUBADOUR TOUCH’D HIS GUITAR. 
Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte by T. H. Bayly. 


New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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Hark ! ‘twas the Troubadour 
Breathing her name ; 

Under the battlements 
Softly he came, 

Singing *‘ From Palestine 
Hither I come, 

Ladye Love! Ladye Love! 
Welcome me home.” 

Singing, &c. 


She for the Troubadour 
Hopelessly wept; 

Sadly she thought of him, 
When others slept ; 

Singing * In search of thee 
Would I might roam 

Troubadour ! Troubadour ! 
Come to thy home.” 

Singing, &c. 











GAYETIES AT HATFIELD HOUSE. 


The long-announced entertainment at Hatfield House has at length taken 
place; having fully realized the general expectation that it would present the 
most brilliant and graceful coup d'eau of any féte given in this country since Lady 
Londonderry’s “ Court of Elizabeth.” In one respect, we hold it superior even 
to that exquisite divertisement ;—although, perhaps, there was a greater display 
of jewels and a greater variety of costumes at Holderness House, the grouping 
at Hatfield, and the majestic antiquity of the locale, imparted a peculiar charm 
to the tableaux of Wednesday night. The whole affair was suggested by the 
entertainment given six years ago at Vienna by Lady Cowley (sister to the 
Marquess of Salisbury) our Ambassadress at the Court of Austria; in illustra- 
tion of which, a series of clever engravings has since been published ;—but we 
will boldly venture to raise a standard of defiance to the hedles of the Danube, 
in honour of the extraordinary display of beauty that graced King James's draw- 
jng-room on the present occasion. 

Of the successive tableaux (a detail of which we give below) we select that 

of “ Ivanhoe,” as having’ produced a coup d'ail of matchless brilliancy and effect. 
(Lady Lyndhurst, it may be observed, has already afforded a study to the artist's 
pencil in the costume of Rebecca.) We are inclined to prefer in the next place 
that of “ The Talisman ;" in which the noble hostess took a part, assisted by 
her lovely niece Lady Robert Grosvenor; while the burly Lord Hillsborough, 
officiated as Cour de Lion, and Mr. Cole, as Saladin, displayed the perfection of 
picturesque heroism. The Countess of Verulam, as the dignified ‘ Charlotte 
of Latham House,” was worthy the pencil of Vandyke ;—the Countess of 
Sandwich, as “Elizabeth of England,” appeared to have engrossed al! the 
diamonds of the crown ;—while for beauty, Lady Emily Grimston, as “ Annot 
Lyle,’—Miss Farquhar, as ‘* Amy Robsart,”—and Miss Bagot, as ** Flora Mac 
Ivor,”—decidedly bore away the palm. Mrs. Dawson Damer made an interesting 
representative of the ever-interesting “‘ Mary of Scots,” and Miss Gardner, a 
very piquant “ Catherine Seyton.”” Among the gentlemen, the chevaliers in full 
suits of armour were deservedly the heroes of the night. Lord Ossulston look- 
ed hie character to perfection ; Lord Claude Hamilton made a spirited * Viech 
Tan Vohr ;” and Mr. Chad an admirable “ Cedric of Rotherwood.” It may be 
observed, that instead of emulating the somewhat exclusive system of Belvoir 
Castle, with respect to the gentry of the country, Lady Salisbury wisely called 
in the aid of many of her fair country neighbours; among whom, Miss Ames 
and Miss Harriet Harten were remarkable for their attractions. By this system, 
indeed, the house of Cecil has, for the last half century, maintained a degree of 
popularity in the county of Herts, unequalled by any other noble family in the 
kingdom, and of a far more worthy nature than the mere feudal condescensions 
auded elsewhere. The party at Hatfield did not separate till three o’clock on 
Thursday morning, and boasted, in addition tothe Duke of Wellington and a host 
of illustrious guests staying in the house, all the most distinguished families of 
the neighbouring counties. The Hon. Mrs. Ellison, who has experienced a 
recent domestic calamity, was much missed in the gay theatrical throng, of which 
she usually forms so bright an ornainent. 

Immediately after the exhibition of the Tableauz-—-(which occupied from ten 
o'clock till twelve)—dancing commenced in that splendid Saloon, entitled 
“King James’s Drawing-room ;”" and subsequently, the whole of the Characters 
who had formed the T'ebleaux, passed in procession through the apartments, headed 
by a Military Band of Music, and in the order indicated by the list we give below. 

There were numerous other costumes worn by the company, many of which 
were not inferior in brilliance and correctness to those exhibited in the T'ableauz. 
Among the most conspicnous for its elegance and correctness united, was that of 
Lord Ranelagh, as ‘“‘ Rowland Greme.” 

1.—Lady Mildred Cecil as Herald, with the banner of 


KENILWORTH. 

Badge—The Rose of England, the badge of the House of Tudor. 
Queen Elizabeth - - - Countess of Sandwich. 
Earl of Leicester - - - : Honourable Henry Fitzrey. 
Amy Robsart - - - . Miss Farquhar. 
Sir Walter Raleigh - - - ; Honourable William Cowper. 

y Paget : - - + Honourable Mrs, B. Paget. 
Lord Burleigh - ° © ° ; Captain Louis. 
Countess of Rutland - . Baroness Dimsdale. 
Janet Foster - - ; Honourable Miss Wellesley. 


2.—Mr. Leopold Paget, with the banner of 


IVANHOE, 

Badge—The Cross of the Order of the Templars. 
Rowena - . - : - Lady Katherine Grimston. 
Ivanhoe - - - - - ; Count Walewski. 
Rebecca - - - - - Lady Lyndhurst. 
Bois Guilbert - - - - Earl of Wilton. 
De Bracy - - : - Mr. F. Seymour. 
Cedric - ° - ° : ‘ Mr. Chad. 


Wamba - - - - - Honourable George Edgecumbe. 
3.—Miss D. Damer, with the banner of 
THE ABBOT 


Badge—The Bloody Heart, the badge of the House of Douglas 


Mary Queen of Scots - - Honourable Mrs. D. Damer 

George Douglas - - - ; Lord Fordwich. 

Lady Fleming - - - - Miss Charlotte Sneyd 

The Abbot = . * ° ; Mr. Drake Garrard. 

Catherine Seyton - - - Honourable Miss Gardner. 
oland Greme - pa © ° ; Lord Ranelagh. 

Gaoler - ° ° . - Honourable Robert Grimston. 





4.—Mr. Hylton Jolliffe, with the banner of 


PEVERIL. 
Badge—The Eagle, the crest of the House of Derby. 

Countess of Derby - . . Countess of Verulam. 
Charles the Second - - - Lord Robert Grosvenor. 
Fenella- - - - - Miss Beauclerk. 
Peverill - - - - - ; Lord Cantalupe. 
Duke of Buckingham - - - Mr. Henry Greville. 

5.—Lady Jane Grimston, with the banner of 

WAVERLEY. 
Badge—The Thistle of Scotland. 

Flora M‘Ivor = - - - - Honourable Miss Emily Bagot. 
Fergus M‘Ivor - - - : } Mr. George Hope. 
Cathleen - - - - - Miss Seymour. 
Waverley - - ; Honourable George Harris. 


6.—The Hon. Gerald Talbot, with the banner of 
THE TALISMAN. 
Badge—The Cross of the Crusaders. 


Queen Berengaria = - - : Lady Robert Grosvenor. 
Ceeur de Lion - - - - ; Earl of Hillsborough. 
Edith Plantagenet - - - Marchioness of Salisbury. 
Saladin - - - - - ; Mr. George Cole. 

Calista - - - . - Mies Ames. 

Sir Kenneth - - - - ; Lord Grimston. 


7.—The Hon. Francis Grimston, with the banner of 
THE LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
Badge—A branch of laure! and myrtle interwoven, the badge of the Clans of 
Graham and Campbell. 


Annot Lyle - - - - Lady Emily Grimston. 

oe Monteith - - - - ; Honourable Edward Grimston. 
‘irst Attendant - . - - Miss Martin 

Sir Duncan Campbell - - - ; Colonel Berkeley Drummond. 
Second Attendant - . - Miss Matilda Paget. 

Major Dalgetty - - - - : Mr. Edward Drummond. 
Highlander - - - Honourable Charles Grimston. 


8.—Lady Blanche Cecil, with the banner of 
QUENTIN DURWARD 
Badge—The holly, badge of the Scottish archers of Louis XI. 


Isabella de Croye - - - Miss Mary Ames. 
Quentin Durward - . - ; Earl of Sandwich. 
Hayraddin - - - - - Mr. William: Bankes. 


The following were the guests staying on a visit in the house : 

The Countess of Sandwich, Duke of Wellington, Lord Rosslyn, Lord 
Sandwich, Lord Ranelagh, Lord Wilton, Lord and Lady Robert Grosvernor, 
Hon. Mr. Fitzroy, Hon. Mr. Edgecumbe, Lady Lyndhurst, Lord and Lady Mary- 
borough, Count and Countess Walewski, Miss Bagot, Mr. G. Hope, Capt. Louis, 
Lord Hillsborough, Countess Stanhope and Miss Gardner, Lord Mahon, Miss 
C. Sneyd, Mr. Chad, Mr. Wilkie, Lord and Lady Cowley and Miss Welles- 
pe Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, Mr. W. Bankes.—-Court Journal, 

‘an. 19, 








Receiver Gesexac’s Orrice, York, U. C. 18th February, 1833. 
HE LEGISLATURE having by several Acts passed during the last Session, au- 
thorized the Receiver General to raise by Loan on Government Debentures, the 
undermentioned sums of money, on the credit of the Public Revenues of this Province : 
¥0,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act granting to His Majesty 
a sum of money, to be raised by Debentures, for the Linprovement of the Navigation 
of the River Saint Lawrence.” (To be redeemed in 8, %, & 10 years) 

20,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act granting to His Majesty 
a sum of money for the Improvement of Roads and Bridges in the several Districts of 
this Province.” (To be redeemed in 20 years) 

4,050/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to provide for the erection 
of « Bridge across the River Trent, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” (‘T'o 
be redeemed in 8,9, & 10 years) 

1,500, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act graniing a sum of money 
to defray the expenses of erecting a Bridge over the Grand River, at Brantford, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned.” (‘To be redeemed in 8, 9, & 10 years) 

58.2911 13 4, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to afford relief to the 
Sufferers who sustained loss during the late War with the Untied States of America.” 
(To be redeemed in 20 years) 

84,3331 6 8, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Aet to authorize the Re- 
To redeem the outstanding Debentures ) ceiver General to borrow a sum of money, 

now payable, which are now%bearing an Vi the purposcs therein mentioned.” The 

weterest of 6 per cent, interest not to exceed five pounds per centum 
per annum, payable half-yearly, in this Province, or four and a half per cent. in Lon- 
don, (To be redeemed in 15 years) 


10,0001, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to raise a sum of money 
to te certain Roads in the vicinity of York, and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

2,000/, Provincial Currency, underan Act entitled “ An Act to provide for the Improve- 
meént of certain Inland Waters in the District of Newcastle. 

(The principal and uterest on the two last mentioned Acts to be paid from the Tolls, 
&c. arising therefrom. ) 

NOTICE 1s hereby given, that sealed Tenders for said Loans, or any part thereof, 
will be received at my Office, until Thursday, the 1/th day of April next. The said 
Tenders to express the particular acts under which the parties may respectively wish to 
contract, with the lowest rate of interest, addressed to the Receiver General of Upper 
Canada, and endorsed “ Tender for Loan.” 

No Tender will be accepted for a less sum than seventy-five pounds, currenc y. 


JOHN H. DUNN, H. M. Receiver General. 





BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York, Jan. 6. 








 arrna - - = —— 
ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales’ of 
French Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those 
exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 
a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 
are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embreidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Camel-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Fans, 
from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article ; tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, &c. <c. 

A. FE assures his friends and the public that he wil! omit no effort to render his store 
deserving their patronage and support ; it being his intention by importation direct, and 
purchases in this market, to keep a first rate assortment of the best goods their wants 
may require. 


BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for Sale a beau 
tiful Farm adjoining his country seat at Flushing, Long-Island, situated on the 
White Stone Road, about an equal distance between the Village and the White Stone 
Ferry —about 12 miles from the City of New-York, from whence two Steam-Boats are 
hereafter to run daily, This farm contains about 150 acres of highly cultivated and 
splendid Land, with a good proportion of fine young wood land and salt meadow, is well 
laid out, and fenced at great expense—has the greatest abundance of every description 
of fruit, and offers to a farmer or any person wishing retirement an opportunity seldom 
to be met with for a good investment. As it is presumed no one will purchase se valu- 
able property without personally viewing it, they are referred for further particulars to 
Mr. Wm. Haviland on the premises, or to the subscriber. 
G.G HOWLAND, 50 South-st. New-York, 
If not sold at Private Sale on or before the 15th of arch, it will be offered on thate 
day at Auction, at {2 o'clock, at the Exchange Coffee House ty 
y. F. PELL & CO, 


O British residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, for- 
merly Writer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 428 
Broome-street, New York, gtves notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and 
ttters of Attorney for persons in America who may succeed to real or personal estate 
n Scotland, also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the peculi- 
arity of the Scotch law, depend for their validity upon being executed strictly in the 
Scoteh form, He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters populated by 
Scotch law. ° 
Reference is respectfully made to John J, Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason, 
Robert Halliday, Esars., of New-York—Jonn Greig of Canandaigua—Professor Sil- 
liman of New-Haven—Rev. John Codman, D. D, of Dorchester near Boston—John 
Mas n Duncan, Baltimore—James Laurie, D. D., Washington. [March 16, 


N RS, BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the comme- 
i dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
the lstof May next, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb. 16, 3m.) _ 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














4, Silas Richards, A 1 “24, * 24, © 24) 
1, Caledonia, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. pl, 
2. Virginian, arris, “24, 236, “-3gs* 8,.* 8, * 8, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas; from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wme, and stores of every deseription. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm, and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co, 
No. | and 3, Old Live.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!) street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood aad Trivadle, and Sami. Hicke & Sont.—No. 4, Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Holdrege, 
Graham, 














Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from! Days of Sailing from 
Jew York, Havre. 

No, |. France, E. Funk, [Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,JJan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
Sully, C.A.Forhes| “ 8, “ 8, “ &/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, “awe “ 1 02 * F&F = & 6, 
Rhone, J. Rocket; | “26; ° 28,'°* ga * 16,°¢ 16; “BB, 
New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Formosa W.B.Orne,) “ 


8, “ 8, “ 8,i\Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Manchester, enna. “ 16. * 16 8 18) * 8 me 
New Ship, amomesns “34. “26. “263 * 16, * 16, * He, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 





PLoS SNe PP m RYN 


, , e 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 April i, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
New Ship, “6 “16, “16; * 8“ Bf 8 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, * 24, “* 24") “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Eric, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, “ 6, * 8, “ 8,j|May I, S:pt.1, Jan. 1, 
“ ~ “ x “ue 


t) 


, 
“ 16, 





, 
. Havre, Depeyster, | “* 16, “ 16, “ 16,) 
. Henri IV. J. Castoff. * 24,°* 2, “RM * 16, * i 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co. 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
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ston, No, 42 Broad-strect, Win. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 
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Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 

No. 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, jJan. |, May |, Sept. 1,\Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscue, Rogers, “= Oo Se, a” a 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, * 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Shetheld, Hackstaff, “nm, * 2," 8, ind, 
3. Pacihe R. L. Wait: |Feb. 1, June l, Oct, 1,,) “ 16, “ 16, © 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, - ae 8, ~~ a Pe 
1. South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec..1 
2, John Jay, foldrege, eh. a a eS Oe Bs 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4, Napoleon, Smith, Me GMs Gye Ge FO See Me. 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,|;May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, ‘s.” a ee eS ee oe 
3. New York, Hoxte, April \, Aug. i. Dec. 1, “16, “ 16, * 16, 
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